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Cutting the Hay Crop 


Few are the men who can truly say they 
love not the scent of new-mown hay. 


DMITTEDLY strenuous work, there is a 

certain fascination to every true son of the 
soil in harvesting the hay crop. It is the first big 
staple crop of the year to be garnered, coming as 
an early reminder that there shall be a harvest as 
well as a seedtime. A man to succeed in agricul- 
ture will have a temperament that gives a degree 
of pleasure in the refreshing and wholly character- 
istic odor from hay. in process of harvest. Much 
of the reward in agriculture lies in these apprecia- 
tions of Nature. Again, the hay harvest does not 
now mean the maximum muscular effort of 30 
and 50 years ago. ‘Thanks to improved machinery 
the-crop is cut, cured, loaded, unloaded and stored 
by labor-savers and done with triple the speed of 
early days. Practical science has displaced brute 
strength. The limitations are in man’s directing 
ability, and not in the horse power of his two 
hands. From the old armstrong method of cut- 
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ting with a scythe we have evolved the mowing machine drawn by 
horses. And with the recent advent of practical tractors, we have 
oil-burning motors pulling two wide-cut mowing machines resist- 
lessly through the heaviest grasses. This is well illustrated here- 
with. ‘The tractor pulling the two mowers happens to be an Emer- 
son-Brantingham,and other tractors also will do the work efficiently. 
This number of American Agriculturist features the art of cutting 
hay crop. Succeeding issues will consider curing, raking, loading, 
storing and marketing. Cutting is discussed on Pages 3 and 4. 
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Jottings from 
the Farmers 





Many Boys and Girls Clubs 


The Long Island young folks’ clubs 
are already under way. Long Island’s 
capabilities being greater and Long 
Island’s progressive agriculturists be- 
ing more ambitious and energetic than 
in any other section, has made these 
clubs highly successful in the past 
seasons. There are four clubs instead 
of the usual one or two. Any boy or 
girl under 21 is eligible to enter with- 
out fee of any kind or description, 
and under no obligation, except to fur- 
nish a complete report of methods 
pursued to prepare the ground, plant 
and cultivate and protect their plants 
from bug and blight, and to deliver a 
report voucher for, together with the 
usual bushel of potatoes, corn, or 
dozen heads of cauliflower, or dozen 
jars of fruits and vegetables, which 
are judged by experts in each line. 
First, second and third prizes are 
awarded to those obtaining the high- 
est average in the various points of 
agricultural work, in which the great- 
est net income, quality and appear- 
ance are all given a proper marking. 
The Long Island railroad gives $25 
first prize, $15 second prize and $10 
third prize in each of the four clubs. In 
the past, agricultural societies, publi- 
cations and other organizations, recog- 
nizing the wisdom of stimulating the 
coming generation to a much needed 
improvement in agricultural methods, 
have offered prizes in accord with 
their notions.—[Hal B. Fullerton, Long 
Island. 

I suppose you think that I have for. 
gotten to thank you for the favors 
done in answering questions both by 
letter and inthe American Agricultur- 
ist. In your issue of March 11 were 
the finest quotations of different 
grades of milk prices to the producer 
and to the consumer that I have ever 
seen. [ am sure many of your readers 
would like to see such quotations 
oftener, also prices of different grades 
of cream for the producer and to the 
consumer. Many thanks for the in- 
formation received and thanks again 
for the kindly way I have been 
treated.—[Amos Powell, Albany Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Alfalfa is one of the most valuable 
plants to the farmer that has yet been 
tried out. Many farmers have jumped 
blindly in trying to grow it, without 
complying with the necessary condi- 
tions. Of course they have failed, but 
where the requirements of alfalfa, 
such as inoculation and liming which 
are not out of reach of the average 
grower have been met, the results 
have been satisfactory in this section 
of Maryland.—|[James T. Anthony, 
Kent County, Md. 


Right now is the time to begin the 
campaign against the house fly. The 
following are a few ways by which 
this pest can be controlled: 1, Screen 
the house; 2, keep all the premises 
free from fly attracting material such 
as garbage, slop and manure; 3, 
screen all privies on the premises, and 
have in every closet a keg of slaked 
lime and use freely to dry up the 
closet material; 4, when cleaning out 
the stables do not spread the manure 
over the lot but haul directly to the 
field. If this is not possible, put it In 
a heap and spray every two weeks 
with arsenate of soda solution. This 
solution is poisonous and must be kept 
away from feedstuffs. The eggs of 
the fly are laid in stable manure and 
in privies, but thrive best on horse 
manure. Each female lays about 125 
eggs, of which 75 are females. In 10 
days after the eggs are laid the fly is 
ful? grown.—/j Ohio State University. 

I have used arsenate of lead mostly, 
for several years, The arsenate is 
slower in action than paris’ green, 
hence must be applied sooner, as soon 
as the bugs begin to hatch; im fact, 
while the bugs may be allowed a little 
leeway with the paris green. On the 
other hand, the arsenate sticks better 
through rains, and will not injure the 
plant if applied heavily. It is also a 
good deal cheaper than paris green. 
Paris green is worth 35 cents now in 
quantities, or about double what it 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
zhose who till it.”—[Advertisement. 


cost last year. Arsenate of lead is onw 
worth $9.50 per 100-pound keg, plus 
freight, as against $7.25 last year. It 
takes a little over double the quantity 
of arsenate am acre that it does of 
paris green, six pounds as against 24 
pounds, but the arsenate is a good deal 
the cheapest at that, Blue vitriol is 
very high, 23 cents a pound by the 
hundred. [ am going to avoid the 
necessity of spraying to as great an 
extent as posible, by planting mostly 
early potatoes, which ripen in August, 
and by putting in my late ones as 
early as the season will permit. As 
blight never strikes here before Sep- 
tember the early ones will be out of 
danger, and the late ones nearly so. 
sity.—[A. D. DeGraff, New York. 


Farm Automobile 


Proper Use of Gaskets 
W. A. TARTANTOUS, NEW YORK 


Frequently, the mistake is made of 
assuming that any type of gasket, in 
any condition, will prevent a joint from 
leaking. This is due, in a great many 
cases, to lack of knowledge as to the 
proper gasket material for various 
joints and the real function of this 
most important part. A gasket is a 
piece of flexible material placed be- 
tween two parts to make the joint so 
formed a tight joint. Gaskets properly 
installed prevent the leakage of gases 
and liquids. 

Paper gaskets should be used for 
oil joints, such as that made by the 
crankease halves, the parts of the 
rear axle housing, the transmission 
cover and case, etc. Gaskets for these 
places should be made of heavy wrap- 
ping paper. To make the gasket, 
spread some cup grease lightly over 
the surface upon which the gasket is 
to rest. Then lay the wrapping paper 
upon the greased surface. With a 
light hammer gently tap the edge of 
the metal, enough so as to cut the 
paper. By gently tapping all around 
the outline of the part the gasket is 
cut to proper size. The holes for studs 
or bolts should be cut out of the knife 
paper with a very sharp-pointed knife, 
while the paper is on the metal. When 
once in place do not remove the gas- 
ket. If you should by accident cut 
the paper, make another gasket, for 
even one break in the paper may 
cause a slight leak. 

For parts which have to withstand 
extreme heat use a copper-covered 
asbestos gasket. Such gaskets can be 
purchased at any supply store. The 
exHaust manifold connections to the 
cylinders, the spark plugs, valve plugs, 
ete, require copper-covered gaskets. 
These also should be in good condi- 
tion and those for the spark plugs and 
valve plugs should never be replaced 
unless perfectly clean. A little dirt on 
one of them may cause a slight leak 
and a great number of small leaks 
may lead to trouble. 

Plain asbestos gaskets are not used 
frequently, but instead painted asbes- 
tos gaskets. These are covered with 
a graphite compound, and will find 
application at the removable cylinder 
head, inlet manifold water joints and 
carburetor connections. It is good 
practice to spread a little shellac over 
these gaskets before installing them. 

In cold weather battery efficiency is 
reduced to a great extent and care 
should be taken to see that during any 
cold wave the battery is kept fully 
charged. The better the state of 
charge the less chance of the solution 
freezing. A fully charged battery will 
not freeze at even 20 below zero, while 
one discharged will freeze at a little 
below zero. A hydrometer, or gravity 
testing instrument, costs $1, and it is 
one of the most valuable instruments 
an automobile owner can possess. The 
solution should always be of such 
level as to completely cover the plates. 
If the level is low add some distilled 
water or some rain water. Never add 
well water or spring water. Keep the 
terminals clean and should any green 
deposit appear scrape it off with a 
knife. After the terminal is clean 
spread a little vaseline or grease 
over it. 

If the farmer owner is proud of the 
appearance of his car he will never 
store the vehicle in the barn or any 
place where there is manure. The 
gases given off by the manure attack 
the finish of the car and in a very 
short time the car instead of having a 
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FARM WAGONS 
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Right Start in Harvesting Hay 


2 ORN may be king, but where 
4 would agriculture be without 
hay. Like the air we breathe 
hay is so essential and natural 
to states like Ohio, New York 
and Pennsylvania that there is 
a tendency not to appreciate it. Grass is the 
basis of agriculture. Upon it live stock 
largely depends, and upon live stock in a 
large degree rest soil improvement and pros- 
perity. American Agriculturist farmers are 
urged to make the most of this great crop. 
More and better hay, more live stock and 
added prosperity! 

This issue features the cutting operation. 
On the next page are the leading types of 
mowing machines with brief descriptions ac- 
ecompanying each. Readers will appreciate 
this timely review in anticipation of the fast 
approaching harvest. The editor singles out 
no one of these different machines as the 
best, if indeed there be a best. The best for 
one man under certain conditions may not 
be for another under different conditions. 
Experience has already decided for many and 
the descriptions will prove helpful to others. 

Regardless of the make it is well to re- 
member that the operator is expected to use 
some judgment in the care and manipulation 
of a mowing machine One may condemn all 
but one make for the simple reason he un- 
derstands it better and can thus secure better 
service. Do not cast aside any mower pic- 
tured until you have given it a fair and in- 
telligent trial. Any of these mekes will give 
a farmer his money’s worth under right con- 
ditions. The accessibility of prompt repairs 
for unexpected breakdowns often is more of 
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a determining factor for the machine for 
you than the name it carries. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed upon going into 
the hay harvest fully prepared. Do not wait 
until the morning you are to start the mower 
to look it over, sharpen both sets of sections, 
lay in a stock of knives, parts or repairs, 
oil, ete. The same applies to other haying 
tools and to the necessary men for the job 
in hand. Have things mapped out in your 
own mind-and arrangements made in ad- 
vance. You may have to modify your plans 
on short notice, but know what you wish to 
do and progress will be easier and with more 
dispatch. 

Finally, do not wait too long before cut- 
ting the crop. Times without number ex- 
perts have advised through these columns 
how much more feeding value there is in 
early cut hay. There is a twofold loss in 
late cut hay. It is not so good for feeding 
and it is an unnecessary drain upon soil fer- 
tility. The formation and ripening of seed 
draw most heavily upon plant food in the 
soil. If timothy, just after the bloom falls 
is usually considered the right stage—better 
earlier than later. One has to judge the 
time somewhat by how much hay is to be made 
and what the facilities are for getting it up 
rapidly. The weather is always an uncertain 
element. However, old haymakers say there 
is more time lost waiting for it to rain than 
there is gained. 

The following brief articles by practical 
haymakers telling how they go about it will 
be suggestive: 

L. H. Meyers of fertile Iowa, writes: 
“The time we make hay in this locality is 





Essentials outlined by experienced haymakers 


usually just after July 4, or shortly after the 
bloom has fallen from timothy, for it is 
mostly timothy and clover here. Two mowers 
are started early in the morning. They mow for 
several hours, until enough grass is cut for 
a day’s putting up, which with our crew is 
about 12 or 15 tons. The next morning the 
mowers go through the same performance, 
starting when the dew is off, about 9 o’clock. 

“The mower teams are hitched to the rack 
wagons, the loader is attached, and a lead 
team is hooked on. The driver®* stands at 
the front end, the man that does the loading 
jumps nimbly on, and the fun begins. If the 
hay is good and everything is in working 
order, a ton is loaded in 15 or 20 minutes. 
When the load is on, the next wagon drives 
up and the loader and lead team are hooked 
on. While the second load is being taken up; 
the first load is being unloaded at the barn 
or stack, as the case may be. Our unloading 
is done by horse and fork. 

“The man on the load sticks in the power 
fork, and another person leads the horse, and 
one man stacks or mows back. By the time 
the first load is unloaded, the second is on, 
and so the work goes on, and when the 
shadows begin to appear, the men as well as 
the horses are good and tired. 

“Now as to tools required, we have two 
mowers, a loader which is of the jigger type, 
racks 14 feet long by 7% feet wide, and a 
horsefork which isa double harpoon. Wealso 
have a side-delivery rake as well as a spring- 
tooth harrow, but they are seldom used. 
Three teams are used and one horse for un- 
loading, three drivers, one loader, one stacker 
[To Page 4.] 
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Practical Pointers About 
owing 


Acme Mower 

Will -cut satisfactorily any kind of 
grass, on any kind of ground. {t is 
~ light of draft, easy to operate, and dur- 
able. There are no unnecessary parts 
to get out of adjustment, or extra gears 
to wear and become bothersome. The 
castings, or quadrants, which serve the 
purpose of attaching the levers to the 
frame are malleable iron and separate 
from. the frame entirely. The sickle 
clips are made of drop forged steel and 
keep the knife. in. positive and proper 
position on the ledger plates. 


Walter A. Wood, Admiral Mower 


Pole is bolted to a heavy hinged cast- 
ing which. is attached to the frame at 
the rear @#nd.. This remoyes all weight 
on the pole and also eliminates vibra- 
tion of the gearing going through the 
pole. to the neekyoke and=causing the 
horses’ necks to become sore. Is an 
underdraft or drawcut machine, whereas 
others: are of the push cut. When the 
bar strikes an obstruction or in heavy 
cutting ‘the wheels only stand the more 
firmly on the ground. Prevents clog- 
ging, as the tractive power is in propor- 
tion to the heaviness of the cutting. Pit- 
man, knife head and balance-wheel are 
in straight line at all times whether the 
bar is on the ground or raised. Outer 
end of bar does not move out of line 
with the pitman when guards are tilted 
up or down. Has in proportion to its 
total weight high per cent of malleable 
iron. 


Eureka Center Draft Mower 


Has the direct draft. [s mounted on 
large wheels, which increases cutting 
power, and reduces draft to the mini- 
mum. Cut crop is in condition to cure 
rapidly, as it is left nearly in a stand- 
ing position. Mows back and forth on 
one side of the field so the cut crop is 
by itself. Cutter-bar is flexible at both 
ends. It cuts equally well in either di- 
rection, keeping up its motion in cutting 
around trees or stumps. Both ends of 
cutter-bar supported, and there is no 
side draft or strain on any part of the 
machine. One horse walks in the uncut 
grass outside the cut, and the grass 
trampled forward by him is evenly cut 
on the return swath as it leans toward 
the knives. 


Emerson Standard Mower 


Driving mechanism embodies the me- 
chanical principle known as the three 
motion gear, carefully located and so 
placed that any jar or thrust incident to 
the sudden starting or stopping of the 
machine is equally distributed, each 
gear assuming its portion of strain. The 
movement of the knife is virtually with- 
out friction. The truck is wide, insur- 
ing steady, uniform motion and provid- 
ing ample room between tongue and 
grass for the largest horse. 





The Underdraf t Mower 


This illustrates the direct underdraft 
feature of the Admiral and easy foot- 
.ift. .The .pull below axle gives power 
not found on rigid-frame mowers. The 
éentire pull of the team is exerted 
through the rod indicated at A. 


C. O. Ormsbee 


HERE is not much essential difference in the cost, dur- 

ability or economy of working of any of the modern 

types of first-class mowing machines. The differences 
lie in the methods of operation and the individual peculiarities 
of the operators: Thus, if a man becomes accustomed to the 
use of any certain kind of a machine, he will find any other 
type awkward and unsatisfactory, until he becomes accus- 
tomed to that style, also. And the same is true of rakes and 
tedders. Any of them will satisfaction so long as 
they are kept in good condition. 

In the matter of the nowing the chief points 
of so-called superiority are the comparative diameters of the 
drive wheels, and the comparative speed of the gearings, by 
which it is claimed that a difference in the draft results. In 
the early history of the mowing machine this was a valid 
argument, but there is nothing to it at the present time. Other 
things being equal there is not five pounds of difference in the 
draft of a high and low geared machine. 

The point is that the size of the sections must be made to 
correspond with the speed. Thus, assuming that a section is 
two inches in vertical length, from the angle to the point, the 
speed must be so regulated that the knives will make exactly 
one stroke for every two inches that the machine advances. 
If the sections are three inches in length, the speed must be 
correspondingly lower, so’ that the knives make one stroke for 
every three inches that the machine advances. 

With low gear and small knives, there is a tearing and 
pulling of the grass and a heavy draft. With high gear and 
large sections there is more or less lost motion, and the cutting 
is done only at the ends of the sections. Consequently, they 
wear fastest at the points and soon the angle of cutting is 
changed and the draft is increased, while poorer work is done. 
This was not fully understood at first, and so there was a great 
differenee in the draft and working and durability of various 
machines, simply because the size of the sections was not per- 
fectly adjusted to the speed. 

Much is, claimed on account of the cutting angle of the 
sections. Manufacturers have studied and experimented upon 
this matter until the exact angle at which a section will do its 
best work is positively known. The cutting angle of the sec- 
tions of various machines varies greatly, but it will be noticed 
that the angle of the guard plate varies to correspond, so 
that the cutting angle is really only something to talk about. 

The one point to be observed is this: If you have a light, 
quick motioned, rapid walking team, choose a low gear and 
large sections. If you have a heavy, slow, lumbering team, 
select a high-geared machine with small sections. The manu- 
facturers have done the rest. 
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Right Start in Harvesting Hay 


{From Page 3.] 
one man to lead the horse for unloading. For the last men- 
tioned purpose a boy or girl or an aged person who is not 
capable of much exertion can be employed. The man who 
does the loading should be intelligent and quick, for upon 
him depends whether much or little will be accomplished. 

“In stacking we use swing poles and unload with horse 
fork, the same as when unloading in barn. We have used the 
hay loader for the past 10 years. Prior to that time we used 
the push rake, sometimes called the bull or buck rake. The 
old method of cocking up and forking on the wagon by hand 
has long ago been discontinued except in extraordinary 
instances.”’ 

“The making of hay has been my business for over 25 
years,” in Brazoria county, southeastern Texas, writes F. W. 
Myer. “Our hay is all prairie hay, which is pressed in balers 
direct from the windrow. The best quality hay can only be 
made by putting it in barn or stack. Whatever kind of grass 
is cut, the best quality of hay is that which is put in barn at 
the earliest possible moment after cutting. I use exclusively 
the Standard 6-foot mowers. There are others that may cut 
and do good work. The McCormick very good 
mowing machine. Side-delivery rakes are necessary to make 
the most hay at the least expense, but not tedders, as the side- 
delivery rake will do better work than any tedder.’ 

Joseph Bartlett writes: “I have run a mowing machine 
for 50 years. Have run my Worcester Buckeye 23 years, with 
no expense except for oil and sections. After it has cut sev- 
eral thousand acres it now will do as good work as ever.”’ 

H. V. Sylvester, another hay man of large 
speaks highly of the Adriance Buckeye mower for being light 
in weight and draft. He adds: ‘In regard to tedders, there 
is no particular choice that [ can see, although I should ad- 
vise buying a two-horse, as it is a hard job for one. On farms 
with large level fields use the hay lotder.” 
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Machines f 


Worcester-Buckeye Mower 


Uses two sets of gears. One set of 
bevel gears is on the main axle where 
speed is slowest—wear least. Spur gears 
are used where speed is highest. The 
pitman wheel drives the connecting rod 
in a right-handéd direction, so that the 
push stroke is on the lower side of the 
pitman wheel and the pull stroke on the 
upper side. This does away with much 
friction at the knife head, 


I. H. C. McCormick Mower 


shaft is horizontal, permit- 
ting pitman to run more in a straight 
line than is usual. Flywheel shielded 
by extended portion of main frame, but 
is left open in front. ‘This overcomes 
shield working loose. Lifting lever ‘is 
of flat steel without detent or latch 
handle. It works automatically, reteas- 
ing when 4ever is raised. Main gear is 
keyed to shaft in addition to being 
pinned. Bar will raise ordinary hight 
when lifting lever is in first notch; 
raises twice as high as the ordinary 
bar when lever is in second notch 


Flywheel 


Moline Adriance Mower 


Coupling frame hinges in exact line 
Cutter bar will not bind, follows uneven 
ground, and folds over the tongue wheu 
not in use. Clutch is on the high speed 
crank shaft. Knife starts instantly, 
and will not clog. Visible driving pawls 
can be disengaged, so that only wheels 
turn when moving and net at work, 


Sassen Stearte Mower 


_ Has large number of steel parts used 
in construction. The pitman housing, 
knife head, way piece, cutter bar caps, 
inner shoe cap, pitman connection and 
several other parts which are usually 
made of malleable iron are steel forg- 
ings. In addition, steel of high carbon 
is used for the usual steel parts, such 
as push bar, tilting lever, cutter bar, 
etc. Will stand heavy work, yet is light. 
Has four pawls with flat steel springs 
in each wheel instead of the usual three 
with coiled springs; this prevents lost 
motion. Features are high, broad-faced, 
well-lugged wheels, screw adjustments 
on both pitman and push bars, roller 
bearings in cages for main axle, vibrat- 
ing swathboard to prevent bunching of 
hay, malleable pitman box. 
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John Deere-Dain Mower 


Mower frame made in one neavy, solid 
piece, and both tongue socket and pit- 
man extension are heavily ribbed toe 
prevent vibration and insure: stability. 
Entire gear mechanism consists of but 
three pieces: The large internal gear 
on the axle, the pinion and bevel gear 
cast as one, and the bevel pinion on the 
pitman shaft. Arrangement of gears is 
such that the thrust of one pair ”of 
gears equalizes thrust of the other pait 
so they counteract and eliminate side 
wear and strain upon bearings. Easy 
cutting, long pitman shaft insures true 
steady running of pitman without vi- 
bration. Strong clutch, specially tem 
pered knife sections, adjustable floating 
eutter bar, hardened _ steel shaftine 
spring swathboard and adjustable draft 
hitch Knife gets into action at: first 
movement of wheels. 
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Educational Features at Fair 


There is a tendency in the management of 
local fairs, to include one or two good educa- 
tional addresses or demonstrations with the 
round of good times. These usually make up 
a minor part of the attractions at the coun- 
try fair, but a part which could very well be 
enlarged if handled judiciously. Farmers 
and their friends go to the fair for a good 
time, but there are many visitors, particularly 
among the older ones, who view the fair as 
a means for community improvement as well 
as amusement. <A few short talks by prac- 
tical agricultural experts appeal to these 
people, and give a sincere touch which they 
appreciate. 

This feature of the fair could often be 
handled by a farmers’ institute speaker, 
county agent or some other state representa- 
tive who lives nearby. Local talent might 
supply the speakers in many cases, while in 
others where plenty of funds were available, 
outside speakers, such as Chautauqua lec- 
turers, might be engaged. 

This feature of the fair program has suc- 
cessfully been worked at some of the larger 
fairs, and accompanied with practical demon- 
strations it gives an educational touch which 
is in pleasing contrast to the round of lighter 
attractions. The dairy and poultry. depart- 
ments at the New York state fair have de- 
veloped this idea ranidly in the last few 
years, and the crowds are as deep around the 
speakers and demonstrators as at any at- 
traction on the grounds. 


The best part of our story this week, about 
the revitalizing of rural life, in our page of 
current pictures of hu- 

The Phenomenon man events, is that the 
of the Spirit Wilbraham movement is 
suggestive of what is 

going on among farm folk throughout much 
of the middle states, and indeed the whole coun- 
try. Regardless of creed or dogma, a spir- 
itual regeneration appears to be quietly at 
work among people in country as well as in 
town. The same phenomenon prevails in 
other countries. The war appears to have 
directed the human mind from the contempla- 
tion of things material, from the folly of war 
and the weakness of human passions, to a 
fresh realization of the power and strength 
gmherent in things spiritual. Perhaps this 


quiet transformation may be the first step in 
a reconstruction of men’s point of view. Out 
of all this clutter of war, of unrest, of change, 
may evolute a purer democracy in govern- 
mental, social and economic affairs. What 
a long step that would be toward world fed- 
eration and the insurance of peace! So you 
see that the efforts you make in your own 
family, school district and township, toward 
right methods of life and of working to- 
gether, are at the very basis of the better 
civilization. 


Farm Mortgage Reform is Here 


The federal farm loan act may be approved 
by President Wilson next week. Having 
passed senate and house at Washington, the 
conferees from the two branches have been 
harmonizing the differences between the two 
drafts, for congress promptly will ratify the 
measure as agreed to in conference. 

The next step will be the appointment of 
the federal board which is to administer the 
farm loan act. Here President Wilson has 
a large duty. The men chosen must command 
the confidence alike of borrowing farmers, 
of investors in farm mortgages and in farm 
bonds secured thereby, and of the bankers 
and brokers who have much to do in selling 
securities to investors. 

The federal farm loan board has an op- 
portunity for largest service to the nation. 
To establish the farm mortgage reform which 
the new law aims at, means the creation of 
financial institutions that should profoundly 
benefit agriculture. 

The new law should have the earnest sup- 
port of all concerned. How this may be 
done will be told in Orange Judd American 
Agriculturist next week. 

In the course of time, if the new system 
is so perfected as to prove its usefulness, 
the federal farm loan law of 1916 will be one 
of the noblest enactments in American his- 
tory. That all political parties finally joined 
in its support gives it a nonpartisan character. 

The farmer does not have to be supersti- 
tious to believe in signs in New Jersey. Big 

white signboards with 
Believing in Signs black letters greet the 

traveler in some of the 
progressive sections with, “Drive to Right. 
Avoid Making Ruts.” A glance at the road 
bed with its mass of wheel tracks in every 
conceivable direction, almost no two in the 
same place, proves that the request of the sign- 
board is observed. A little further on, a bad 
piece of road cut deep by continual driving in 
the same wheel tracks, has cut deep ruts along 
the middle of the road. This is a big object 
lesson which the traveler cannot fail to ob- 
serve, particularly when he strikes the jerky 
ruts on the improperly traversed road. It 
costs the farmer or other traveler no money 
to keep out of the ruts of his predecessor. He 
wears down the road more evenly, adding to 
his own comfort and that of other travelers. 
This is no substitute for road improvement, 
but where little or no funds are available, a 
few signboards properly posted and as prop- 
erly observed will help considerably. And 
in this case it pays to believe in signs. 


The road hog is just as truly evident at 
night as he is in the daytime on nearly all 
of the prominent country 

Danger in Blinding roads, for it is then that 
Headlights blinding headlights are 
flashed promiscuously. 

He is more usually the city man than the 
country man, but in either instance the 
nuisance should be stopped. It is common 
practice for the thoughtless automobilist to 
ride along on pleasant summer nights with 
the glaring retiection of the headlights blind- 
ing all those whom he meets. It is prac- 
tically impossible for a driver meeting one of 
these automobilists to properly pass without 
danger. No driver can advance in the face 
of a glaring light and see the road before 
him. This carelessness has accounted for 
many accidents and actual fatalities. Rigid 
regulations should be enforced to stop this 
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unfortunate practice. Many of the larger 
cities by ordinance require the dimming of 
automobile headlights while passing through 
the city. A district ordinance with proper 
sympathy for rural travelers is sorely needed 
all through the country. 


How many retail market men in your: home 
town, where you buy a large part of your 
farm necessities, stand in the 
Get Together way of untrammeled sale of 
your perishable produce di- 
rect to town consumers? If such is the 
ease, it is worth looking into. “I have had 
great difficulty in disposing of my excellent 
make of farm butter, and I have gone to five 
markets and could not sell well-finished fresh 
beef from my farm,” said an enterprising 
man at a recent agricultural conference. 
This experience is altogether too common in 
the small home market where there should 
be the closest co-operation between merchants 
and producers. A helpful thought along this 
line is that farmers should arrange for the 
sale of their crops as early as planting time 
or certainly during their cultivation. The 
marketman would then know where to look 
for supplies. 


In signing the bill providing an administra- 
tion building for the New York station at 
Geneva, Governor Whitman 
Recognition has given recognition to the 
at Last great work that institution is 
doing. There is no “pap” for 
the politicians at Geneva and hence financial 
support has not been in keeping with the im- 
portance of the work that has been, and is 
now being done by Director Jordan and ‘his 
able associates. Compared with Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, Illinois, Minnesota and many 
other states, the New York station has been 
awarded a mere annual pittance. And yet 
no station in the country has done better 
work for agriculture than the station staff 
at Geneva. American Agriculturist congratu- 
lates the station, commends the governor and 
bespeaks for him the cordial approval of 
every farmer in New York on this splendid 
stand he has taken for promoting agriculture 
in the Empire state. 





Another small co-operative scheme with 
special merits has recently come to attention 
in Chenango county, 
Joint Ownership of Sire N Y. Several Hol- 
stein breeders, each 
desiring to purchase a costly pure-bred sire, 
have combined their efforts and will pur- 
chase a neighborhood sire, owned jointly by 
them and taken care of co-operatively by the 
group. Although this is not a new idea, the 
method is decidedly attractive and the owners 
will be able to gain considerable benefit at 
minimum expense. The practice is beceming 
more common and deserves encouragement. 
The same idea is applicable to the ownership 
of any valuable pure-bred’sire. In horse rais- 
ing sections the same co-operative scheme 
may be practiced with success. ‘n every case 
good faith between the co-operative owners is 
essential. There are advantages and disad- 
vantages, but a small group of men co-op- 
eratively owning a sire van in good faith 
save considerable money and get the best of 
results. 


In Cleaning Windows—-I have come across 
a plan which saves me many steps when wash- 
ing barn or house windows. When applying 
the scouring soap and water to the panes I 
rub it up and down on the outside, then go 
inside and rub all the panes in a horizontal 
direction or just opposite the direction when 
working outside. By that time the soap is 
dry on the outside so I take a soft, dry cloth 
and rub off the dry soap in the same direction 
as when applying it. I then go inside again 
and rub off the dry soap in the same direction 
it was applied. If any streaks of soap remain 
on the panes, I can tell which side of the glass 
they are on and rub them off without running 
batk and forth several times to find which 
side needs more rubbing.—[Clarence Foote, 


New York. 
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Early Summer Work in Fields 
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Alignment of Mower Important 


Cc, 0, REED, INSTRUCTOR IN FIELD MACHIN- 
ERY, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The causes and remedies for side 
draft in the mower were discussed in 
an article last week. Nonalignment of 
the cutter bar is another cause for 
heavy draft in the implement, and in- 
asmuch as this trouble is not often 
thoroughly understood, a rather full 
discussion regarding it is warranted. 

The mower knife should work in 
line with the pitman as shown at 3 
in the accompanying illustration. The 
power cam then be transferred from 
the pitmam to the knife with the least 
friction on the inside shoe parts. 

After the mower has been used sev- 
eral seasons, wear in the hinge pins 
which connect the cutter bar and 
yoke, or wear in the connections be- 
tween the yoke and frame, will allow 
the outer end of the cutter bar to drop 
back, as shown at 1 in the diagram. 
The mower is then said to be out of 
alignment. It cam readily be under- 
stood that nonalignment causes heavy 
draft because the power cannot be 
transferred to the knife as directly as 
possible and hence some of it must be 
lost in excessive friction on the inside 
show parts. 

Most manufacturers consider that 
the resistamre to the cutter bar ar it 
moves forward at work is sufficient to 
eause its euter end to drop back about 
an inch further than when the ma- 
chine is standing idle. ‘They advise, 
then, giving the outer end about an 
inch “lead” when tests and adjusi- 
ments for alignment are being’ made, 
so that the bar will have per- 
fect alignment when the ma- 
chine is started. Such adjustment 
is shown at 2in the diagram. A good 
means of testing for alignment is to 
stretch a cord over the center of the 
pitman and out across the cutter bar 
as shown in the figures. 


Easy Adjustments 


Some mowers carry special aligning 
adjustments. If a machine has an ec- 
centric bushing which can be turned 
round the rear hinge pin, the outer 
end of the cutter bar can be very 
quickly moved forward or backward 
as the test shows is necessary to pro- 
duce perfect alignment. On some 
mowers aligning can be effected by 
lengthening or shortening a large rod 
which extends from the balance wheel 
casing to the front portion of the in- 
side shoe, On one make of mower the 
desired effect may be produced by 
slipping the socket at the end of the 
drag bar, similar to the one shown at 
1 in the accompanying diagram, for- 
ward or backward on its connection 
with the balance wheel casing. 

If no special aligning adjustment 
can be found, all that can be done to 
affect better aligning in a poorly ad- 
justed mower is to replace badly worn 
parts. Usually supplying new hinge 
pins will help to remedy the trouble, 
though in extreme cases it may be 
necessary to supply a new inside shoe 
or a new yoke, according to which 
casting is sufficiently worn to allow the 
sagging back of the cutter bar. 

flmplement dealers and salesmen 
often state that a mower can be 
alagned by shortening the drag bar 
Shown at 1 in the diagram, by 
screwing the socket onto the drag bar. 
Such a statement is of no practical 
value, It is true that the outer end of 
the cutter bar can be forced ahead by 
shortening the drag bar, but the inside 
shoe and the knife end of the pitman 
are also carried ahead slightly by such 
adjustment, with the result that the 
ingle between the knife and pitman 
remains practically unchanged. The 
apex of an angle is the only point at 
which the angle can be changed, 
hence, the only point at which the an. 
gle between the pitman and knife can 
be altered is where these two parts 
‘oin 

A successful aligning device, then, 
is one which changes the _ position 
of the cutter bar in respect 


to the yoke, or the position of 
the yoke on the frame. The operator 
should not attempt to align a mower 
by shortening the drag bar in such 
construction as is shown in the cuts, 
because such adjustment may result in 
throwing the knife off center inas- 
much as the drag bar adjustment has 
direct control over centering as dis- 
cussed in a previous article. 
Continual breaking of the knife un- 
der the knife head is one of the most 
vexing mower troubles. It is usually 
caused by a badly worn clip and wear- 
ing plate in the inside shore. Wear in 
these parts allows the knife head to 
play up and down as the pitman forces 
it out and in. This continual flopping 
of the head causes the knife rib to 
crystallize under the end of the head 
casting where the bending occurs, and 
the rib breaks just as one may break 
a wire by continually bending it at one 
point. The remedy is to supply a new 
clip and a new wearing plate in the 
inside shoe, If the lips on the knife 
head casting are badly worn it may be 
necessary to purchase a new head 
casting also. Care should also be taken 
to eliminate play at the joints where 
the pitman joins the knife and where 
the pitman joins the wrist pin box at 
the balance wheel. Play at these 


near the wagon we place a hoist which 
is driven by a gasoline engine, This 
hoist is not different from those ase4d 
in construction and other work, and is 
a very powerful lifting agency. On the 
hoist are two independent drums re- 
volving in oppositie directions. Upon 
one drum the “hayfork rope” is 
wound, and on the other we have the 
“oome-back rope.”” This arrangement 
does away with the use of a team on 
the rope, and makes it possible to 
unload a large load, in a very short 
time. The man who would otherwise 
drive the team can handle the hoist 
and engine, and we have the team for 
an extra hay wagon. The man on the 
load is free to stick the fork and trip 
the load, and he is kept busy too. 





Experiences of 200 


Farmers with Tractors 


The experience of 200 [llinois farmers 
with tractors up to May 1 of this year 
has been collected and will be detailed 
in a government bulletin. The authors 
believe that these experiences “are ap- 
plicable throughout the corn belt.’ The 
conclusions aise will interest farmers 
thought the middie states, where me- 
chanical power is the great need. 

The figures given represent average 
results obtained im actual service, not 
maximum possibilities of the tractor. .. 
The summary averages a large number 
of favorable and unfavorable reports, 
from both competent and incompetent 
operators. The reports include new 
tractors with new sharp plows, and 
older tractors using plows that have 
been sharpened several times and not in 
perfect adjustment. For this reason the 
average fael consumption of 2% gallons 
per acre from so many users possibly 
is a safer guide to the farmer’ than 
would be gasoline rates obtained under 
fairly ideal conditions. 


On practically all of the farms re- 
porting, corn is the principal crop, ap- 
proximately 40% of the entire acreage 
being planted to that crop. Oats are 
raised in most cases with an acreage 
about half as great as for corn. 
Wheat is raised to a limited extent on 
more than half of the farms. Hay, 














Proper Alignment of Cutter Bar in Mower 


points increases the vibration and thus 
increases the knife-breaking tendency. 

It is often stated that nonalignment 
is the chief cause for knife breaking. 
Nonalignment aggravates the trouble 
and attempts should be made to align 
the machine, but it should be borne in 
mind that wear on the inside shoe 
parts is usually the chief cause for 
knife breaking. 





Engine for Hoisting Hay 
JAY J. WRIGHT 

To put hay into a mow 150 feet long 
requires quite a length of rope.. The 
friction of the rope on the numerous 
pulleys increases the power necessary 
to handle the ropes not only in elevat- 
ing the forkful of hay into the mow, 
but also in returning the empty fork 
to load. It is almost impossible for the 
man who “sticks” the fork to pull it 
back from his position on the wagon. 

Our barn is equipped with a hay 
carrier which travels on a steel track 
the full length of the barn, not unlike 
that used in hundreds of smaller 
barns, and the hay is taken in at the 
end of the barn. The rope is % inch, 
three-ply, with a 44-inch trip rope on 
the fork. To return the carrier to the 
end of the barn when the hay is 
dropped, we have a %-inch rope at- 
tached to the body of the carrier, and 
running through pulleys to the end of 
the barn. ‘We call this the “come- 
back rope” to distinguish it from the 
“hayfork rope," which raises the hay 
into the mow. 

On the ground outside the barn and 


including alfalfa and clover, forms a 
large percentage of the remaining 
crops. Both spring and fall plowing 
are practiced. The land on these 
farms is mostly level or gently roll- 
ing, quite free from stone for the most 
part. While there is a good deal of 
rather heavy loam, the plowing condi- 
tions are not severe except in very dry 
weather. The fields commonly are 
regular in shape, ranging in size from 
about 20 acres up. 

of the tractor for farm work, in the 
opinion of the operators under the 
conditions noted, are: 1, Its ability 
to do the heavy work and do it rap- 
idly, thus covering the desired acreage 
within the proper season; 2, the saving 
of man labor, and the the consequent 
doing away with some hired help; and 
3, the ability to plow to a good depth, 
especially in hot weather. 

“The chief disadvantages are diffi- 
culties of efficient operation and the 
packing of the soil when damp. The 
purchase of a tractor seldom lowers 
the actual cost of operating a farm, 
and its purchase must usually be jus- 
tified by increased returns. Medium- 
priced tractors appear to have proven 
a profitable investment in a higher 
percentage of cases than any others. 

“One of the most important points 
in connection with the purchase of 1 
tractor is to obtain one of suitable size 
for the farm on which it is to be used. 
Experienced tractor owners in Illinois 
make the following recommendations: 

“For farms of 200 crop acres or less, 
the thre-plow tractor. 

“For farms of from 201 to 459 crop 
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acres, the four-plow tractor, with the 
three-plow outfit second choice. 

“For farms of from 451 to 750 crop 
acres, the four-plow tractor, with the 
five and eight-plow outfits tied for sec. 
end choice. 

“A farm of 140 acres is the smallest 
upon which the smallest tractor in 
common use, the two-plow outfit, may be 
expected to prove profitable.” 


The Life of Tractors 


as estimated by their owners, “varies 
from six seasons for the two-plow to 
10% seasons for the six-plow outfits. 
The number of days a tractor is used 
each season varies from 49 for the 
two-plow to 70 for the six-plow ma- 
chines. 

“No definite figurem.on the reparr 
charges for late model tractors can be 
given; it would not seem safe, how- 
ever, to count upon less than 4% or 
the first cost annually (this represent. 
ing the average for farm machinery 
in general.) 

The Work Dene 

“Under favorable conditions a 14- 
inch plow drawn by a tractor covers 
about three acres in an ordinary 
working day. Under favorable condi- 
tions, large gang plows will cover less 
ground per day per plow pulled than 
will the smali ones; 2% gallons gaso- 
line and one-fifth gallon lubricating 
oil are ordinarily required in actuat 
practice to plow one acre of ground 7 
inches deep. The size of the tractor 
has little influence on these quantities. 

“Plows drawn by tractors do some- 
what better work, on the whole, than 
horse-drawn plows. In Illinois the 
depth plowed by tractors averages 
about 1% inches greater than where 
horses are used. 

“Efficient operation is essential to 
success with a tractor, and proficiency 
usually can be obtained more cheaply 
and easily by previous study and train. 
ing than by experimenting with one's 
own tractor. With a proficient oper- 
ator, the tractor is a very reliable 
source of power.” 





Tractor Replaces Six Horses 


It was a question of buying six 
horses or a tractor, on the Jay Wrighi 
and Charles Funk farms of McLean 
county this spring, and the result wis 
the purchase of an 8-16 tractor. Alt 
spring it has been pulling a T-foot 
tandem disk over the cornstalks and 
fall-plowed ground. The fall-plowed 
ground was disked early to conserve 
the moisture and to kill the first crop 
ef little weeds. This tractor’ cost 
about $700, and Mr Wright says that 
it takes the place of six horses, in 
pulling the tandem disks, and docs 
the work much faster and more of it 
in a day. The six horses of the kind 
that are kept on the farm would cost 
close to $1200. 

Mr Wright says that there are about 
six horses on the 560-acre farm that 
are kept purposely for the hard work 
in the spring and the fall harvesting. 
At other times of the year they are 
not needed, but are used by taking 
turns with the other horses. He be- 
lieves that the tractor can take tho 
place of those six horses In the busy 
times of the year doing the work just 
as cheaply and efficiently. When ths 
tractor is not in use it will not be eat- 
ing hay and corn and requiring care. 

He does not believe that there will 
be many horseless farms, but he is 
firmly convinced that the farms of 200 
acres and over have a place for a 
small tractor, where the farmer is in- 
clined that way and knows something 
about mechanics. The tractor fever 
is getting warm. There are 10 new 
small tractors in that neighborhood. 





What Spraying Did for Potatoes 
T. A. WHITNEY, BRADFORD COUNTY, PA 

I usually plant my-potatoes on dry 
ground on the highest part of our 
farm, where the wind has full sweep. 
This I think, has much to do with 
preventing blight. On this particular 
section of our farm we also have + 
little blue bug with a red head which 
eats the eggs of the potato bug about 
as fast as they are laid. If a few egs 
escape her notice and hatch out she 
immediately goes to work on the 
young slugs and soon cleans them up 
Consequently our potatoes have never 
been damaged by bugs on this section 
of the farm. We usually plant in April 
and the tops stay green till frost kil! 
them. 

However, the-past season we had 4 
field of potatoes on another part of 
the farm which is lower groun:: 
When the tops were about 8 or 1 
inches high I discovered that the black 
fleas were eating them badly and quite 
a lot of bugs were making their aj- 
pearance, so I decided to try ovr 
never-failing remedy for all such pests 
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picture shows the 
sibilities of the crop. 
the background, 
We mixed a solution of one 
pound to five gallons of water and 
applied it with a compressed air 
sprayer. Great care was exercised to 
cover every leaf and stalk in the 
whole field till the material run out, 
which left four rows unsprayed. As 
this checked the work of the fleas and 
bugs no more spraying was done. 

As the potatoes came to maturity 
we were much surprised to see that 
the tops on the unsprayed rows died 
about two weeks before the sprayed 
ones, And at digging time we were 
much more surprised to find that on 
the sprayed portion of the field the 
yield was fully 250 bushels an acre of 
the very finest quality of potatoes 
and not to exceed 5% of rot, while in 
the unsprayed rows the tubers were of 
very inferior quality, small and about 
75% rotted. 

Now there are some other condi- 
tions than the spraying, which may 
have had some influence on the differ- 
ence in yield. The unsprayed rows 
were at the lower edge of the field 
where they were shaded for a short 
time in the morning, yet the upper 
side of the field was shaded . for a 
longer time in the afternoon, and still 
the upper rows were as good as any 
n the field, so if the shading had any 
influence it is because the morning 
sun is more beneficial than the after- 
noon sun, Then, being on the Jower 

ide of the field, the unsprayed rows 
would naturally get more moisture 
than the rest, which was greatly in 
excess everywhere throughout the sea- 
son. Yet they were well hilled and 
the rows ran slightly up and down so 
no water stood in the rows at any 
time, 

It is hardly creditable that one 
spraying could make such a vast dif- 
ference, yet the difference in yield was 
as marked between the last sprayed 
row and the first unsprayed one as-in 
any part of the field. 

The conclusions I have drawn from 
this experience are that thoroughly 
covering the vines once with a well- 
prepared spray mixture at just the 
vroper time will give much better re- 
sults than several sprayings carelessly 


—pyrox. 


No Feed Shortage Where Alfalfa Is Treated Right 


This alfalfa field produced six tons to the acre in one season. 
third cutting and gives a good idea of the food pos- 
The Pennsylvania state college buildings are in 
M. H. McCallum is in charge of the farm, 


The 


cone. From past experience 1 have 
reason to believe that this spray mix- 
ivre will not only prevent blight, but 
will kill the spores outright. 

Our spraying has successfully pre- 
vented or checked the ravages of the 
siriped squash bugs, currant and 
gooseberry worms, cabbage worms, to- 
mato blight, blight on ginseng, and, in 
fact, all the worms, insects and blights 
that usually infest the tops of garden 
vegetables and small fruits. My suc- 
cess is due to proper mixing and thor- 
ough application. 





Hay Machinery 

N. Le KINGSLEY, ERIE COUNTY, PA 

To Mr Doolittle, who asks for point- 
ers about haying machinery, let me 
suggest that he buy a 6-foot mower. I 
would by all means use a side-delivery 
rake and also a loader. If much of 
the hay is to be cut as clover I would 
buy a tedder. If not, I do not think a 
tedder is necessary. Ordinary hay can 
be turned over nicely with a the side- 
delivery rake. I always find some work 
for the ordinary dump rake such as 
cleaning up the scatterings, the car- 
riers and occasionally windrows. Be- 
fore unloading I use a six-tite balance 
grapple fork with car and track and 
consider it the best unloading device I 
have ever seen. 

I might add that Mr Doolittle can 
add greatly to the quality of his hay 
by harvesting early and by raking as 
soon as partially dry, not allowing to 
sunburn, Buy the very best machin- 
ery and have plenty of horse power. I 
find good horses and machinery much 
more satisfactory than hired labor. 
One good man with good equipment 
accomplishes much more than a 
greater number of men with less con- 
veniences., 





Removing Strawberry Runners. — 
R. V. P.: Young strawberry plants 
should have as long a season as pos- 
sible to grow from the start up to the 
time of cessation of growth. There- 
fore the earliest runners are encour- 
aged to root. They should not be re- 
moved. 




















Inexpensive But Thoroughly Practical Hay Barracks 


On many farms there is not barn room enough to store all 
Stacking or other storage is 


hay produced. 


of the 


therefore necessary. The 


hay barracks here pictured very nicely finds a way out of this difficulty. 


The barn sketched. here is in use on 
county, Md. 


the farm of W. I. 


Walker of Kent 
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International Harvester spreaders — 


the disks that give it a second beating. 


8 feet, or better, This cuts the spreading 


slippery manure, and 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 
Champion 





. Low Corn King 


ONCE you have seen both kinds of work you 
will say: ‘‘There is certainly a wide gulf 
between the ordinary spreader and the modern 1HC 
machine, with its good, wide-spreading device. 
me the up-to-date, time and labor-saving spreader." 
Low Corn King and Low 
Cloverleaf—are made with wide spreaders that throw the manure 
out in a wide, even spread, and broken up into fine particles b 
In this condition the soil 
takes up quickly and evenly the fertilizing elements. 

Though they are narrow, conveniently handled spreaders, easy 
to drive right into stables for loading, they spread to a width of 


the tractive power of the spreader by keeping the wheels off the 
ives you the best machine made for top 
dressing. IHC spreaders are simply built, and very strong. 
They are low for easy loading. They are built in sizes to suit 
any buyer, and they do work that is uniformly satisfactory. 

Be sure to see the IHC dealer who can sell you a Low Corn 
King or Low Cloverleaf — or write us for catalogue, 


International Harvester Company of America 


Deering McCormick Milwaukee 


International Harvester 
Spreaders 


‘4 * Lew Cloverleaf 




























Give 


time in half, increases 


USA 
Osborne Plano 








Bale your own hay, bale your neighbors’ 
hay. There’s money in it—big mone 
when you use the fast-working Sandwich 
y press (motor power), 

























SPARK PLUGS 


Laugh at the 


Heat 


Guaranteed 
Forever 


Sold 
Everywhere 





Solid steel construction, Sandwich Gas and 
bem Engine, wth magneto, mounted on same 
ruc 








ick furnishes power. All designed and 
built in our own plant, superior to z b 





hines, Heavy stcel chain transmissi 
Simple self feeder and block 

8 out a continuous stream of so! 
ales, Starts or stops instantly. Best 





New and Recent Books 










b 
alfalfa. Horse and belt power presses 
“Tone TF ° 
to big profits. Pictures and 
great presses. Write 
SANDWICH MFG. CO.505 Center St., Sandwich, ML 
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for unloading hay with 
Gas Engine. Can be 
operated from load. Has quick return drum and 
band brake Price right. For Circular addre*%s 


JOHN FARRELL & SON, Newton, Sussex Co., N. J 

























Haye the strength 
and pulling power neceseary for 
your work. Our new sales policy means.a big 
saving to the purchaser. 
Troek Catalog and further information. 

THE 0. ARMLEDER CO. Cineinnati, Ohie 











in language that can easily be under- 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- 
ginner oran old hand at the business you 
can learn something from these volumes. 


By Clarence Poe. 


operation. 
operate by showing how they have done 
and are doing it; 


Farm Accounts Simplified 
By D. H. Otis, 


farm accounts that requires no posting, 


tions and sufficiently itemized to deter- 
mine 
inches. 


Castration of Domesticated Animals 


and R. R. Dykstra, D. V. M. 


brought together in this volume all the 
methods in use in America as well as 
in Europe. 
PALES occ cecceece ecsecccceseeNet $1.25 


Poultry Diseases 


as a By E. 
and disease, common causes of disease, 
hygienic 
dicinal 
treated, and all specific diseases to which 
poultry are heir are fully described and 
explained. 
pages. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York,N.Y. 



















MINE of information in each 
book. Here is a list of standard 
books written by practical men 


Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits 

A practical guide book 

the whole big subject of rural co- 

Shows how farmers -may co- 


256 pages. Cloth. 

Net $1.50 
A simplified system of 
minimum of descriptions and addi- 


the cost of production. 10x13 
CIO. sacrcocvtnenes's Net $1.50 


S. Schoenleber, M.S., D. V. S., M. D., 
A practi- 
treatise on the castration and spay- 
of farm animals. The authors have 


Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 








J. Wortley. The subject of health 


requirements, objects of me- 
treatment are fully and clearly 












Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 125 
eT ee eceeeeeeNet $0.75 
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Poison Kills Cutworms 


A menace to many cornfields where 
sod has been turned under is the com- 
mon cutworm. These pests destroy 
small plants by gnawing into the 
stems and cutting them off at or near 
the surface of the ground. The worms 
are soft-bodied, somewhat fleshy and 
vary in color from a dull gray to a 
dark brown. Some of them have 
stripes oor dashes, and are often 
marked with blotches. When found in 
the soil or thrown out by the plow or 
harrow they are curled or oval-shaped. 
Their favorite plants are corn, clover, 
garden crops and alfalfa. 

Prof George A. Dean of Kansas col- 
lege, who has studied their hubits and 
methods of oentrol, advises the use of 
a bran mash composed of 2 pounds 
bran, oen pound paris green, two 
Quarts syrup, three oranges or lemons, 


and %14 gallons of water. He advises 
that in preparing the mash, to mix 
the dried bran and paris green thor- 


oughly ina washtub, squeeze the juice 
of the oranges or lemons into water 
and chop the remaining pulp and peel 
in‘o fine bits and add them to the 
water, Dissolve the syrup in the water, 
wet the bran and poison with the mix- 
ture, stirring at the same time so as 
to dampen the mash The 
damp mash should be sown broadcas'! 
in the infested areas in the evening. If 
the worms are moving into an adjoin- 
ing field, a strip of the bran mash 
should be sown broadcast along the 
edge of the field in which they are 
moving. The worms. work mostly at 
nmizht.and prefer the poisoned mash 
when it is damp 


thoroughly 


Experience with Potato Scab 
Cc, RB, WEIDLE, ERIE COUNTY, PA 


‘That a.very alkaline soil is not a 
safe ‘one to grow -potatoes has been 
well demonstrated on Valley farm. In 
1914 ‘potatoes were planted on gix 
acres of land that had previously re- 
ceived applications of lime equivalent 


to about three tons of ground lime- 
stone an acre. When the potatoes 
were harvested in the fall about one- 


third of the crop was practically un- 
salable due to scab. 

This ground had been heavily limed 
for seeding to alfalfa, but as the alfai- 
fa seeding was not a success, potatoes 
were planted. I realized at the time 
there was some risk of scabbing my 
potatoes in this very alkaline soil, but 
as my potato seed was apparently free 
frem scab I decided to risk results for 


one season, only to get badly disap- 
pointed. 

Without treating the seed for scab, 
I planted seed potatoes from _ this 
scabby crop last season on ground 
which had received only one light 


application of lime several years pre- 
with apparently no scabby tu- 
my potato crop when har- 
vested last fall. This experience is 
proof without doubt to me that a 
somewhat acid soil is preferable for 
potatoes rather than one very alka- 
line. Moderate applications of lime do 
not seem to encourage the growth of 
potato scab to any,extent, but pota- 


vious, 
bers in 





toes should not be planted on land re- 
ceiving heavy applications of lime. 
Practical Selection Method—Hil! 

lection of potatoes for seed is vers 
practical for the average farmer. It 
is something that we all ought to 
practice more than we do; and it can 
be very easily done, I find that the 
best way to make hill selections is to 
zo into the field with the hand drag 
and drag out a sectionf o a field that 
seems to be in a healthy, flourishing 
condition I dig a hill at a time care- 
fully with the hand drag, throwing 
the rank and file of the potatoes aside 
I take two rows at a time, first one 
hill from this row and one hill from 
that, and throw all the rank and vile 
potatoes on one side. Whenever [ find 
a hill that comes anywhere near my 
ideal, one having five or six good sized 
potatoes with no smal! ones and no 
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Pushing Crops Big and Little 
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overgrown ones, I throw those to one 
side. I dig along until I find another 
hill that meets these requirements. I 
think in that way I soon get enough 
potatoes to plant a seed plot for the 
following year. Then, if we continue 
that work the next year, we will in- 
crease the yield, and perhaps increase 
the quality. We should not lose sighi 
of the fact for a moment that the 
quality counts as much as the yield.— 
{Guy C. Porter. 





Growing Beans 
LYMAN CRANE, ST LAWRENCE co, NY 
A few years ago I planted beans 

with the corn planter 3 feet apart 
each way that were inoculated with 
the dirt of sweet clover, mixed with 
phosphate. The beans grew very pro- 
lifie, covered the ground over and 
podded heavily on that plan. One of 
my neighbors was cutting grain then 
in July and remarked that he never 
saw beans with such abundunt tops 
before in his life. Another neighbor 
had 100 bushels of beans last year, 
worth $400. 

It pays to give beans just as good a 
chance as you do corn. When beans 
bring $4 a bushel vou cannot afford to 
neglect anything. Last [ planted 
two quarts on the short rows of corn 
in one corner, heavy in quack grass 
We cultivated them carefully, both 
ways, and hoed them once; got li) 
pounds by weight. They were fertilized 
just as well as the corn 


year 
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Fifty Years of the Grange 


I have been reading these last few 
days a most unusual manuscript. {t 
was written by Dr T. C. Atkeson of 
West Virginia and relates to the story 
of the founding of the grange and of 
the extension of this farmers’ organi- 
zation throughout the country. Dr 
Atkeson has long been a member of 
the grange, for a score of years has 
been master of his own state and a 
regular attendant at most of the na- 
tional meetings. What he has to say, 
therefore, with the exception of the 
early years is touched by a personal 
note that makes a reading of this 
soon-to-be-book an irresistible delight. 

Only the older members of our fam- 
ily know what trying days those were 
in the later 60’s and 70’s when farming 


was kicked and cuffed by legislator, 
railroad, manufacturer and middle- 
man. Farmers were unorganized, had 
never in fact ever worked together, 
with the result that’ prices were paid 
for farm products just what the buy- 
ers wanted to offer and prices were 
charged for commodities used on the 
farm at the highest points. When it 


came to railroad rates, well, there was 
no Interstate commerce commission 
then, no publicp service commission 
no control of any kind, and transpor- 
tation companies charged just what 
they pleased. 
Those days are 
order of things 
order was ushered 
back of every 
benefited agriculture 
miliar with the better 
largely brought 
and so 
that work, 
and 


more. That old 
changed, a new 
and the grange 
that has 
f: 


no 
VAS 
in, 
reform 
We are so 
things today 
these grange 
profiting as a 


was 


about by 
busy in 
that 
thoughtlessly 


pioneers, 
result of 
look be.ck 
credit so justly belonging to 
fathers that pioneered the 
igricultural organization into 
ence 

Had it not 
the leaders 
through and 
{ doubt if one-half of 
that come to 
have and of 
not have 


the farm 
idea o 

exist - 
the grange, for 
able to work 
the grange, 
good things 
would 
other half, 
created to 


for 
were 


been 
that 

by means of 
the 
agriculture 
the 
been 


have 
res ulted 
one would 








we neglect to | 
withhold | 


have included agriculture half as ef- 
fectively as has been the case. 

Here are just a few of the measures 
of national legislation that have been 
initiated or wonderfully advanced by 
grange forces: The _ regulation of 
freight rates and the passage of the 
interstate commerce act; the creation 
ot a secretary of agriculture in the 
president's cabinet; the redirection of 
ugvicultural college in the interest of 
ugriculture rather than of city trades; 
the Hatch experiment station act; just 
passenger rates: curbing of trusts and 
monopolies; parcel post; postal savings 


banks; election of United States sena- 
tors by popular vote, and ballot re- 
form Furthermore, the grange has 


furthered temperance work, education 
morality, more just taxation and pro- 
moted a richer country life through- 
out the land, 

In addition to the actual results 
through legislation, not the least have 
been things that have made the 
farm better, the farmer and his fam- 
ily more worthy citizens. The number 
of boys and girls and men and women 
who have been educated in the grange 
is impossible of estimation. But as a 
school, academy and college, no insti- 
tution in this land has turned out a 
better trained or more highly educated 
body of people than the grange in its 
local units, scattered from ocean to 
ocean and from the gulf to the north- 
ern border. Out of this training have 


the 


come some of our best national lead- 
ers, some of our ablest§ statesmen, 
some of our most famous educators, 


some of our worthiest governmental 
administrators, some of the grandest, 
noblest characters that glorify this 
nation, 

Indeed, gentle readers, 
has been a wonderful 
making of our agriculture. Had it 
never existed, who knows but what 
present-day farmers would be no bet- 


the grange 
power in the 


ter off than the peons of Mexico, the 
serfs of Russia, the peasants of conti- 
nental Europe. It was the grange, 
more than anything else, that saved 
agricultural America. For all the 
splendid work of this farm organiza- 
tion the grange is entitled to the 
prayers and blessings of farm people. 


May the grange ever be foremost in its 
work of human righteousness, and 
ever a champion of a better and rich- 
er life in the open country.—[C. W. B. 





Strawberries Easily Grown 


According to the Pennsylvania depart- 
meat of agriculture, many farmers 
would like to grow a patch of straw- 
berries, but cannot find time for the 
large amount of work usually given to 
this crop. J. T. Campbell, farm crop 
adviser of the department, who has 
been a successful strawberry grower, 
suggests the following way to _ set 
strawberries rapidiy.—[Editor. 

We grow strawberries almost as 
easily as we grow potatoes. Land upon 
which we set the plants is land that 
has previously been in a cultivated 
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SAVE 
YOUR 
HORSE 


by using Mica AxieGrease. 
It makes hauling easier 
and cuts out friction. 


use 








‘Come back'!—Come back!! When yor 
see that Pyrox on a leaf, you just come 
right back home to mother!” 

Pyrox disposes of the bug question on 
all kinds of vegetables and truits. If you 
believe in growing good products, fre: 
from disease and insect damage, ask 
Bowker Insecticide Co., Boston, Mass., oc 
Baltimore, Md., for their large catalogue, 
and name of nearest dealer or send $1 for 
enough Pyrox to make 30 to 50 gallons 
spray. Sold for 15 years. 

Read what C. H. Hansing, Southpor:, 
Ind., says about it: “I used Pyrox on 
pears, cherries and apples. I only sprayed 
once, but I have 70% sound apples, 90% 
pears, and practically 100% cherries. Last 
year | was able to spray three times, 
and got 98% sound fruit on my apples. 
If there is anything better than Pyrox, { 
would like to know it. If I cannot get 
Pyrox I will quit spraying.” 
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It Is Cheaper To Do Your 
Hauling With An 








[rie Trailer’ 


(Bailt Like a Mojor Track) 


Your pleasure car can now be made to do double 


duty. 


Couple an Erie Trailer to it and do all your 


hauling of produce, fruits, household goods, imple- 


ments, milk, stock, etc. 
pleasure purposes. 


Will not harm your car for 
Goes along with your auto on 


practically the same amount of gasoline as is required 


by the car itself. 


Farmers everywhere have found the “‘Erie’’ a great big aid 
to them in saving both horseflesh and time. 


Write for full particulars describing just how an “Erie’ 
will be a profitable investment for you. 
sizes—and there is one that will suit your require- 
Moderately priced. Get this mfor- 


—— 


ments, exactly. 
mation today. 


- 


Made in several 


ERIE TRAILER MFG. 


12th AND LIBERTY STREETS 





ERIE, PA. 
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Clusters of Celestine Peppers 





crop, preferably potatoes. We plow and 
fit the land thoroughly. The rows are 
marked out 3% feet apart, using a po- 
tato planter for marking. The shoe 
of the planter is run deeply and the 
covering disks angled to throw up a 
ridge. If the soil has been properly 
prepared no tool is needed for setting 
the plants. The hand is thrust into 
the mellow earth and the plants set 
about as rapidly as one can crawl 
along the row. 

It is a great advantage to have the 
plants on a slight ridge, so that in 
cultivating, the soil is not thrown over 
the crown, making it necessary to un- 
cover them. All cultivating is done 
with the regular two-horse cultivator. 
If the ground is in the right condition 
two or three hard weedings are all 
that will be required. After the ground 
freezes the following winter a mulch 
of horse manure is applied and the 





Garden Notes for June 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Well established asparagus beds 
May be cut until the latter part of 
June if kept in good tilth.h Remember 
that your next year’s crop of edible 
shoots isdependent largely upon the re- 
serve food stored in the asparagus roots 
after the close of the cutting season, 
so do not sacrifice the future need for 
present gain by cutting too late. On 
the other hand cut all inferior stalks 
until that date, as they supply breed- 
ing and feeding places for the aspar- 
agus beetle. The control of this pest 
is simplified by thorough tillage and 
clean culture, If no shoots from 4 to 6 


inches high are permitted to remain 
uncut during the cutting season, the 
hatching of the eggs will be interfered 
with and the brood of young beetles 
will be. practically eliminated. 

Make frequent successive plantings 
of sweet corn until July 15. The same 
may be said of lettuce and radishes, A 
late crop of string beans may be 
planted in early July. The late crop 
of tomatoes should be set early this 
month. Eggplant and peppers should 
also be set at once if not already in 
the ground. When the potato beetles 
get troublesome, spray with arsenate 
of lead at the rate of three pounds to 
50 gallons of water. For cabbage 
worms the same remedy may be used, 
though white hellebore, one ounce to 
three gallons of water, is to be pre- 
ferred. 





Watch for Cankerworm 


J. S. Houser of the Ohio experiment 
station says that the parent moths of 
the cankerworm have been observed 
in considerable numbers in some sec- 
tions of Ohio during the last three 
weeks and it seems that this well- 
known insect may do considerable 
harm this season, It will be remem- 
bered that the male cankerworm moth 
is a dusky miller measuring about 1 
inch across its spread wings and that 
the female is wingless, appearing some- 
what like a spider. The females 
emerge from the ground and crawl up 
the tree trunks to the small twigs, 
where the eggs are deposited. With 
the expanding of the leaves, the eggs 
hatch and the striped measuring 
worms or caterpillars begin eating the 
foliage. If the worms are abundant 
and no attempt is made to control 
them, the trees may be entirely de- 
foliated. When the branches are 
jarred the caterpillar let themselves 
down by a silken thread. 

The caterpillars are most easily 
killed when they are young, therefore 
it is important that the infested trees 
be sprayed as soon as the tiny, newly 
hatched larve begin feeding, and at 
this time it is necessary to observe 
quite closely in order to find them. 
For control purposes use arsenate of 
lead paste four pounds, or arsenate of 
lead powder two pounds, to each 50 
gallons of water. Special precautions 
should be taken to thoroughly spray 
the trees, since it is there that the 
most severe injury is done, Not only 
are apples attacked, but many of the 
shade trees as well. Of the latter, 
linden, elm, maple, hawthorn and oth- 
ers suffer severely. 





Popularity of Peppers has increased 
rapidly in recent years, especially in 
sections like New Jersey, where large 
cities offer nearby markets. This has 
given rise to many new and hybrid 
varieties of peppers. The accompany. 
ing picture shows an attractive cluster 
of Celestine peppers which holds 
much promise among the newer varie- 
ties. Peppers have one advantage over 
eggplants or tomatoes in that they 
can remain on the plants after matu- 
rity for a considerable time, without 
danger of deterioration. 

Although I have been a subscriber 
of American Agriculturist for only : 
short time, receiving a number of 
similar publications, I have come to 
the conclusion that no magazine deal- 
ing with the subject of agriculture 
is more valuable to the _ practical 
farmer than your publication.— 
[David A. Ritchie, Marion County, 
W Va. 
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Delightful Home of Enterprising Ohio Farmer 


Compare this delightful county home with a city tenement. 


Win- 


ter or summer, here is comfort and peace, the real joys of human life. 
This is the farm home of Amos Ely, a progressive farmer of Brown 


county, 0, 


His fields, horses and cows, like his home, are of high order, 





Money Savers 


for Farmers 


Preparedness that Profits You 


you hear a great deal oodey tent preparedness. But why confine prepared- - 


ness to military things? T 


ere is another ate septal opm prepared- 
ness, that is very important to farmers and 


ome owners. This preparedness 


takes the form of farm equipment, farm maintenance. It means your ability 


to get the greatest use an 


profit from your live stock, the maximum service 


from your roofs, fences and implements. This is the ones that even 


will help you attain it. 


are on 


Ne 


E 





the or pe cannot gainsay and the articles describe 


in this advertisement 


CREONOID—First there’s Creonoid, lice destroyer and 
cow spray. It’s one of the first requisites to the possession 
of happy, healthy live stock, because vermin-infested stock 

fy half efficient. Creonoid positively destroys vermin, 
flies, insects and mites. And it’s cheap too, because it’s so 
powerful that a little goes a great way. Spray your cattle 
and horses with Creonoid. Simply let a fine vapor touch 


them by spraying. And spray some around the hennery, the stable and the 


piggery. 
more eggs from your chickens. 


EVERJET—Every farmer should have a good carbon paint 

on hand. Here’s the best ever mixed—Everjet Elastic Paint. 
Wonderful as a roof paint. It keeps,water out, and defies the 
weather. All over the farm, wherever you have exposed sur- 
faces, you need Everjet. Splendid on farm implements and 
iron surfaces too, because it expands and contracts to meet 
weather conditions. Never peels or cracks. Alwaysa spark- 
ling, permanent, protective, black covering. Try some and 


EVERLASTIC ROOFING—Y ou ought toget acquainted 
with Barrett’s Everlastic Roofing. The best ready roof- 
ing value you could get. It is easily laid without skilled 
labor. Itis inexpensive. And it wears as many a higher 
priced roofing doesn’t know how to wear. This is be- 
cause every foot of it is honestly and strongly made. 
Don’t have leaky roofs. Use Everlastic on your steep roofed buildi 


see for yourse 


VERLASTIC) 
eh 


keep the water on the outside. } 


A hundred uses. 
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Liquip 


eosote 


ELASTIGUM—The best way to fix little things is to fix them 
right at first. They never get big then. For the little everyday 
repairs around the farm, you should have Elastigum. It is a 
tough, adhesive, elastic cement that fixes leaks, joins or relines 
gutters, stuffs cornices, reflashes chimneys. And it doesall these 
things “for keeps”. This wonderful waterproof cement will save 
you money by keeping the small things small. Have it on hand! 


2 WOOD PRESERVATIVE — The 
trouble and expense of fre 
renewals are not known to the man who 
treats his wood surfaces with Barrett’s Grade One Creo- 
sote Oil, Areal wood preservative. Best for you because 
you can apply it by brushing, spraying ordipping. And 


ou'll have more milk from your cows, more salable porkers, and 





ngs and 


ent timber 





Barrett’s Grade One Creosote Oil penetrates more deeply than any other pre- 


servative. This means real protection against rot an 


moisture. Cut down 


timber expenses. Make your cheap soft wood fence posts last twenty years. 


You can do it with Barrett’s Grade One Creosote Oil. 


TYLIKE SHINGLES—have an exterior surface of pure natural slate, either 
red or green and no artificial coloring. No roofing could be prettier, stronger 
and yet more economical. Made of real crushed slate on a waterproof 
base. ‘Fire resisting, inherently waterproof and tough, 
chance to have the most artistic roof in your section at moderate cost, 


sa 





Fine for cottages, 


Sold by good dealers everywhere. 


and bungalows, 
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eo THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Montreal 


Vancouver 
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Send for new “Money Savers” Booklet 


Company 





St.Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittebugh 

Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 

Toronto 

St John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S, 








To get the greatest profits you must use a prop- 
erly = sizued digger. Hand digging and unsuit- 
able diggers waste thousands of dollars yearly. 
No one digger is adapted to all conditions of soil, 
Thru our extensive study we are enabled to offer 
the Farguhar Elevator Digger in three sizes as 
shown below. These machines are equipped 














SELECT THE RIGHT DIGGER 


with di‘ferent attachments suitable for any soil, 
We al-o hve the renowned Success Junior and 
Gilt Edge Walking Harvesters for small crops. 
New booklet, ‘Harvesting the Potato Crop,’’ gives 
full particulars of the different Farquhar ma- 
chines, Write and tell us the acreage planted 
and we will send you a copy free, 


A. B. FARQUHAR C0., Lr. 
Box 231, Youn, Pa, 
Wealsomanufacture 








Kill Tent Caterpillars 


Without Injury to the Tree 
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Say 
Attach Brush to a Pole 
Insert Leiner’s Caterpillar Brush into nest. 
Wind nest around brush, then burn or 
crush caterpillars on the ground. No burn- 
ing of fruit buds. Recommended and used 
by Conn. State Entomologist. 

Ask your dealer, or send 50c and 

you receive brush postpaid. 


Geo. S. Leiner & Co., 1256 Brook Ave., N.Y.C, 





Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progress 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want it. 
on request. Send f r illustrated 
Catalog Free poke ay | 28 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining descriptions of over 500 of the most modern 
practical books treating on every phase of rural life. The 
preeresive farmer who desires to keep posted upon the 


latest investigations of his business will find that these books 
meet every requirement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, tt ¥. 
































KILL THAT 
BUG NOW 





hey on your spray 
fh one-haft on any 
one. for instance = 


i , Spr ay 
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f= various Rindte | of £ coming — 
orchards, vineyards 
for pfor whitewashin Gairies. po 4 
nocsics s— tyres eylinder— ay valves 
—brass valve yy ie itator. 
Furnished with 6 “Baits 
ane 


last for years — eeibastins 
f satisfaction. 
por Rand Valuable FREE Book 
—our pogial Farm Book 
filled with handreds c (BARGAINS in al all 
Kinds of 3 Ovtfits and Supplies 


as well as farm tools and materials. 
New — just off che goene. 
a FREE copy today. 


tween $10.00 
and $12.00 





est you for 
prices and 
terms on 


zers to 
your soil and crops. 
Send for Booklet--Free 
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Plants, Strawberries and Vegetables 


Au wowetaies and strawberries, including Ever-bearing, 
why I sell choice plants. 
Oeld at aalf ths price of others. C. E. FIELO, 


Cabbage a Tomato | Plants fiscties "S05 


price list. 
Witdina "ai RIL ON ORRESDACE. PHILA. PA. 


BINDER TWINE <3: 
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You Are Guaranteed 
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Farmer Agents Wanted. Get 
samples and prices. 
Thee. Burt & Sons, - Metrese, 0. 

















Satisfaction in Your 
Dealings with Any : 
Advertiser 


in American Agriculturist, pro- 
vided that in writing them you say: 
“IT saw your advertisement in the 
Old Reliable Orange Judd Amer- 
ican A griculturist, to which I sub- 
5 
If any article advertised im this 
—~ that you bay, is found to 
not as advertised, we give your 
money back. 

But, when writing to the adver- 
tiser you must say you saw the adv 
in American A oricalturist. 

If you don’t say that you have 
mo protection. 

Such reference helps yourself, 
because, 

You prove to the firm you write 
to that, being one of our subscribers, 
you are entitled to its best service 
and lowest prices. 

You remind the advertiser that if 
he fails to do the right thing by you | 
he will be reported to us, and if the 
Matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 
vertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, you enable 
the advertiser to tell where your inquiry 
or order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser 
that it pays to advertise in this paper. 

And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading - 
and swindling advertisements. 

When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Refisble Orange Judd 
American Apgricutturist, to which 1 sub 
scribe,”’ you de the one thing required 
of each subscriber under our bread con- 
tract, whereby we agree to refund to 
any subscriber the purchase price of any 
article advertised in our paper, if found 
mpt to be as advertised. 

N This contract is printed dn each cepy, 
t|__at head: of first column on editorial page. 
' ool 
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Seuies Exhibits at Fairs 

An experiment to be tried out at 
the New York state fair this year 
calls for junior exhibits. By this is 
meant exhibits of farm produce, pre- 
pared, arranged and exhibited by boys 
and girls as- distinguished from 
adults. The New York people have 
provided a separate department for 
boys and girls, are offering a special 
list of prizes thus seeking to pro- 
mote interest among young people of 
better products of all things raised on 
the farm. 

The idea is right. The only thing 
is to get this innovation properly ad- 
vertised and widely known by young 
people. Thousands of boys and girls 
are now growing corn or potatoes or 
garden produce, and thousands of 
girls are making bread, baking cakes, 
canning fruits and vegetables in 
every state. What an opportunity to 
bring these products together at the 
state fair and thus let these young 
people exhibit what they have 
frown or made, and enjoy the prizes 
for the best exhibit of products! Such 
an enterprise will prove a stimulus to 
greater endeavor, and its good influ- 
ence will be felt in the remotest cor- 
ners of every state 

American Agriculturist believes this 
feature is full of promise and if 
properly conducted, junior exhibits 
will become as prominent features of 
the state fair as adult exhibits. The 
value of a fair is to show what can 
be done or what can be raised. To 
whom will be the greater profit— 
young people or old people? Cer- 
tainly young people with full lives 
still open to greater endeavor will 
have widened their horizon of the 
country world by such. contests. 
There is no limit to the possibilities 
of good that may result. 

The junior exhibit idea should not 
be limited to state fairs only. Even 
greater interest may be worked up in 


the local and county fairs. The county 
fair is a unit with which every indi- 
vidual within the territory articulates. 
Most of the contestants will know 
each other or will know of the work 
the young folks in other parts of the 
county are doing Therefore, it Can 


well be expected that junior exhibits 
will be more attractive features of 
county fairs than even. of state fairs. 
Start the movement of telling your 
county fair officials of this plan and 
get these officials to co-operate by 
offering reguiar prizes and by pro- 
viding entry lists. 





Biggest and Best 

The New York state fair, which will 
be held this year from September 11- 
16, promises to be not only the best 
but the largest ever held under the 
auspices of the state fair commission. 
More exhibits are expected and it is 
already in the air that the attendance 


will be larger. Space is being 
asked for by exhibitors who have 
never heretofore been on the New 


York grounds. Even at this date all 
of the space in the manufacturers’ 
and liberal arts building has been en- 
gaged. The old booths are to be taken 
down, preparatory to a uniform lay- 
out, increasing the ease in getting 
around, and the attractiveness. 
A pure _ food show has _ been 
ranged for and many of the large can- 
ning and food firms will exhibit their 
products A special new department 
has been added for the boys and 
girls. Nearly $1000 is offered in 
premiums. The classes are for school 
exhibits of various kinds A state 
spelling contest, an entirely new fea- 
ture, will be held during the fair, 
contestants in which must first be- 
come qualified by “spelling down’”’ at 
l other school spelling matches. 


local or 
What Ohio Promises 





An entirely new organization is in 
charge of the Ohio state fair this 
vear. George A. Stauffer, the new 
secretary of the state board of agri- 
culture ill have general direction of 
the fair. Writing in ference to the 
state fair this year, he says: “The Ohio 
state fair will rum from Aucust 2S to 
September 1. The outstanding ~ fea- 
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Looking to the Fairs 
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ture will be a fine horse show held 
in front of the grandstand on the 
nights of the first four days. Pre- 
miums have been offered and plans 
made to hold the best horse show 
eust of Madison Square garden.” 





Co-operative Methods 


A group of Pennsylvania farmers 
consisting of 70 members have an or- 
ganizaton to buy feeds, seed and other 
supplies that farmers use in bulk 
They have done this to cut out unnec- 
essary middlemen, They expect after 
they have had some experience mn 
working together to strengthen the 
organization and enlarge it so as to 
sell their products at better advan- 
tage. Any farmer may be a member. 

The problem facing them is how 
best to finance the association. They 
want some way of obtaining credit for 
the association so that when they buy 
in quantities from distant dealers who 


do not know them, they can get 
the same credit as afforded by people 
who do know them. Should these 


men incorporate and how should they 
go about it to get credit and to obtain 
the necessary reference so that they 
can do business with distant firms? 

The subject is so important that the 
editors other organizations who 
have worked out this problem to out- 
line in brief what suggestions they 
have to make to these Pennsylvania 
farmers. No doubt other buying and 
selling organizations are confronted 


ask 


with the same problems. The testi- 
mony of others who have gone 
through the early stages and who 


have met the questions and answered 
them will be of help in many direc- 
tions. American Agriculturist would 
like very much to hear from its read- 
ers on this point. 
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Control of Bee Swarming 
HEBER M. CUBBERBLEY 


Bee. swarm to increase the number 
of colonies but do not do so unless 
certain conditions are present. There- 
fore, to be able to prevent or control 
swarming the beekeeper must know 
the conditions that are favorable to 
swarming. It is the best practice to 
prevent swarming, so that a large, 
strong force of workers will be ready 
for the honey crop. When an increase 
of colonies is wanted artificial swarm- 
ing is desirable, 

Some strains of bees are more in- 
clined to swarm than others and this 
fact should be taken into considera- 
tion when buying bees or requiring a 
colony. But aside from that the con- 
ditions favorable to and causes of 
swarming are: Colonies with an old 
or failing queen; crowded broad nest; 
filled supers, with the honey flow still 
on; poorly ventilated hive or too 
much hot sun. Swarming often takes 
place at the time of superseding an 


old queen. Excessively hot or humid 
weather and a long, continued slow 
flow of honey also tend to cause 


swarming 


To prevent natural swarming we 


must remove the causes, even before 
conditions are such that cause the 
swarming impulse. First of all keep 
the bees contented and working, which 
means that the colony must have a 
vigorous young queen, good ventila- 
tion and plenty of room in the brood 
chamber and supers it is a good 
idea to re-queen each colony every 
vear and by that method we can be 
quite sure to have efficient queens. If 
the brood nest is crowded, a frame or 
tw of brood can be transferred to a 
weak colony and replaced with frames 
that are to br tarted 

Clipping the qucen’s nes or using 
queen traps of perforated zimc will 


American Agriculturist 


prevent the swarm from being lost, as 
it will return when the absence o; 
the queen is noticed. When this hap- 
pens, a new hive with foundation can 
be put in place of the old hive and 
the queen put in when the swari 
returns. The old hive is moved to 1 
new stand and will soon hatch out a 
new queen. If an increase is desirable 
it is better to prevent natural swarm - 
ing and swarm them by some artifi- 
cial method. The colony may be di- 
vided and a new queen given to the 
queenless part or small colonies, o 
nuclei may be taken from the parent 
colony to reduce the strength, 
Artificial swarming can be accom- 
plished by shaking most of the bees 
from an old hive into a new hive, with 
starter foundation, the new hive to be 
placed on the old stand and the old 
one moved t»% another place. This 
method should not *e practiced too 
early, but preferably when the colony 
is prepuring to swarm. Therefore, try 
to prevent swarming by giving plenty 
of room in the hive, locating the 


hive in partial shade, and by making 
sure that the queen is efficient. 





Who’s Who 
in Agriculture 


Big Influence for Good 


Among the worthy poultrymen who 
have spent many years of effort to 
bring the poultry industry up to it: 
present high plane, prominently 
stands Grant M. Curtis of New York 
president of a well-known incubator 
company. Mr Curtis has been boost - 
ing better poultry methods for over 
20 years, and since 1894 has been at 
enthusiastic member of the Amer 
can poultry association, being active 
in various lines of association com- 
mittee work. Much pioneer work has 





been necessary to develop the ever- 
broadening fieid of poultry culture, 
and it is only through the untiring 


efforts of men of the Curtis type that 
poultrymen now have the benefits of 
a flourishing association of (500. mem- 
bers and a standard to whith to turn 
for uniform’ classification of the 
breeds. Mr Curtis has exceptional 
ability as a public speaker. He urges 
breeding of poultry along natural 
lines, and is opposed to artificial com- 
binations of types and breeds. Nature 
is good enough for him when it comes 
to breeding, he claims. 


In the last few years, Cornelius 
Ackerson of Monmouth county, N J, 
has experimented in a more or less 
informal way with several varieties 
of new fruits. He has tried out 
specimen apple trees, which as_ yet 
have set little fruit. A variety known 
as Wilson Red June holds promise of 
being a good apple, and Mr Ackerson 
believes it would be a good variety if 
the fruit will grow large enough. He 
tests the shipping or keeping quali- 
ties of the peaches he is trying out by 
placing a basket in his kitchen for 
several days. A basket of Krummels 
October peaches were in fair condi- 
tion after nine days in the kitchen. 
In a lot of 20 J. H. Hale peaches kept 
under similar conditions, 19 were in 
good condition .and used on the table 








after 10 days. Mr Ackerson is an 
active member of the New Jersey 
state horticultural society* and his 


tests have been of considerable value 
to other members of the society. 
Under direction of County Agent 
B. Rogers farm management 
studies are the strongest features of 
the work being carried on by _ the 
Chautauqua county (N Y) farm bu- 
reau. Mr Rogers has been actively 
engaged in collecting data from which 
he is securing the average yields of 
such crops as hay, oats, silage, po- 
tatoes and market milk. Dairy 
records are being secured on about 
1) farms. They take into account 
amount of capital invested and alli 
farm receipts and farm expenses. As 
a result of his studies in market milk 
production, Mr Rogers is suggesting 
greater diversity on the dairy farm 
and attention to sufficient pasture and 








crop land. More home-raised calves 
and feed and diversified farming are 
suggestions made to dairy farmers 
Mr Rogers has found the average 
vield of hay per acre in Chautauqua 
county, N Y, is 1.78 tons; oats 28 
bushels, silage 8.31 tons, and potatoe 
157 bushels. 

Farmer Yates of Cabell county, W 
Va, has joined the ranks of those whe 
boost the silo as a money-savin< 
proposition where beef cattle are fed. 
Over a year ago he erected a silo at 
a cost of about S53 and since then 
he has kept a careful record of the 
cost of maintenance of the herd on 
silage. Comparing this with his feet 
bil! for the preceding winter, h- 
finds a cash saving of $117 
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THAT'S GUARANTEED 9 


+ -to produce more milk than any other ration 
either home mixed or purchased and do it 
without giving your cows constipation or 
udder trouble. Ready to use right out of the 
tack without any mixing. 





EE==—"” 55 
Absolutely free from aduiterants and fillers, just 
like the feed you would mix for yourself, is a special 
combination of choice cottonseed meal, dried beet 
pulp, gluten feed,corn distillers’ grains, wheat bran, 
wheat ae and a little salt, that’s all; each in- 
gredient weighed by automatic seales and all 
theroughly mixed in huge power driven mixers, so 
that it is always absolutely uniform, and always 

1. An extra quart or two of milk gaily from each 
cow may turn a loss intoa profit. Try LARRO-FEED 
for more profits. i 





sat 
| plan. the decision bein, entirely ap ‘© you. LARRO 
dealers almost everyw ite if none near you, 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO.2255Sillespie Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Sold on “money — if not 
if 
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Green Mountain Silos 


yut the mark of prosperity on your farm. 
hey look substantial, and they are sub- 
stantial. The heavy staves are dipped in pure 
creosote oil preservative. Simple, tight doors 
that fit like a safe door. Extra strong hoops. 
A silo for a lifetime. 

Write for booklet and ask about our 
“Order-early-pay-later”’ pian. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
343 West Street, Rutland, Vt. 





| 
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MINERAL‘ 
COMPOUND 





VEGLECT 





$3 Package 
guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or 


Soild on money refunded 
ite Merits 2 
$1 Package sufficient 
EC ND TODAY 


for ordinary cases 


Postpaid on receipt of price 
Write for descriptive booklet 5 


WINERAL WEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





Perfectly Air-tight 
Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 
sweet and fresh down to last forkiul. Quic 
easy adjustment—no, hammer or wrench 
needed, Strong steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
can’t buy a better silo at any price. Complete 
anchoring system with every silo. Our 









Nia mottois Quality. Factories at Frederick, Md., 

Hilts and Roanoke, Va. Write for free catalog. 

= ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING 00, 
WNT Dept. B, Frederick, Md. 
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Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy 


They preserve silage perfectly. 
bine best construction, greatest dura- 


Com- 


bility and convenience. Easy to erect 

and keep air-tight. Writetoday for cata- : 
Jogue, Agents wanted, Address 
UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B , Unadilla, N. ¥ 








To Get Best Service, 
Best Prices, Best Goods 


it may help you to copy or cut out the form below, 
in writing to advertisers. It will show them that 
you are entitled to their best attention, and that 
you have the backing of “the old reliable Orange 
judd American Agricalturist” as per guarantee on 
back hereof, Write plainly to avoid possible 
mistakes. 


To TTT TTT ee TOOT Te TUTTE Te TT Ce ee 
Here fill in name of advertiser you are writing to) 
Seeing your advertisement in the old reliable 
ange Judd American Agriculturist of New York 
please send me, as you advertise therein, 
the following: 

BING cccccececscnes $0tbeoseeseseocoese eecccce 
ee were ry Te ee Postoffice....... eccosse 
¢ Ps socdvcese cocccccs BHA. cccccccce ° 
Patlroad  .cccpecccccccsccccccesesoceseceescece 


Railroad Freight Station. ....ccccccccecececcece 
E “128s 


Express office ..... as eeeeseeee 


compeny 
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Cheese and the Future 


The cheese producer is coming to 
his own and may soon be the aristo- 
crat of the milk business. When ched- 
dar cheeses are quoted at 1914 cents in 
New York there 
comes to one 
who has made 
it and sold it as 
low as 514 cents 
in 1879, a pecul- 
iar sense of 
great prosper- 
ity. The produc. 
er of milk for 
cheese was at 
the bottom of 
the list for a 
good many 
years and the 
cheese business 
was a sort of 
last resort. There was no opening in 
the winter months whereby one could 
profitably handle the milk and _ so 
there was not much left to do but dry 
off the cows or manufacture the strip- 
per milk into low grade homemade 
butter, which was a damage to the 
market and a most fruitful helpmate 
for oleo. The demand for market milk 
pushed out into the cheese dis- 
tricts until the rattle of the 40-quart 
ean has disturbed the peaceful slum- 
bers of nearly every dairyman in the 
east. 

The increased domestic demand for 
cheese was coincident with the devel- 
opment of cold storage. To be sure 
some other things happened about t 








H, E. 


COOK 


has 


same time, like more uniform meth- 
ods of manufacture, but no factor is 
possible at the present time that can 
supplant cold storage, Cold storage for 
cheese is more than cold storage for 
butter and eggs. For these last men- 
tioned it is only a preservative, for 
cheese it is a maker of quality, and 
also a means of preservation. 

Cheese are new taken from the fac- 


tory shelves about one week from the 
hoop and placed in cold storage where 
they ripen without gas formation. The 
result is a mild flavored, waxy textured 
food that is delicate, wholesome and 
economical. eIt is a crazy notion to 
force cheese out of cold storage ware- 
houses within one year, Cheese made 
“from clean milk, with about equal 
parts of casein, water and butter fai, 
with assimilation complete is a pretty 
attractive food and I am not sure but 
wealthy people will take more kindly 
to cheese at present prices than for- 
merly, and the longer they are kept in 
storage if sound at the start up to an 


1S months’ limit, the better they 
will be. 
The dealers and cold storage, to- 


gether with the refrigerator car serv- 
ice, have gone about to the limit. The 
makers are not as well organized but 
they are in a position to manufacture 
a more uniform cheese than they are 
now doing if the milk producers would 
get behind them with the same organi- 
zation that has been worked out by 
the railroads with iced cars and by the 


dealers with cold storage. 

Really one would think that the 
most interested people, the milk pro- 
aucers, would band themselves to- 
gether and put up a guaranty to the 
maker that they would deliver every 
quart perfectly cooled and free from 
loose dirt. It is unnecessary to have 
milk of the certified type, but it is 
necessary to have milk free from ob- 
jectionable bacteria. 

Can this be done? I would suggest 

patrons’ organization in each locality 
with officers and properly constituted 
committees, having as their function 


those problems that are vital 
selling milk or fixing the 

making cheese, and to 
of improving the quality of their milk. 
Such a plan is certainly workable and 
would be inexpensive. They could ap- 
point a committee to investigate and 
determine for themselves what th? 
total net gain would be to them if all 
milk was properly cooled and kept 


to them, 
price of 


study methods 
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clean. It would be worth while in ex- 
tra weight and price. 

There is no way so certain to con- 
vince a man as to have him find out 
himself. There is no way to respect 
the other fellow and to sense what his 
troubles are as to learn about them 
yourself. If my judgment is cor- 
rect it is a thing that we need 
to know in our rural life these 
days as much as any other 
thing. Just think for a minute of the 
far-reaching results to follow a con- 
ference of cheese factory patrons with 
their maker and the men who handle 
the cheese locallly and at distant 
points and to have this conference 
called by the milk producers them- 
selves. I can feel my vision expand to | 
a millenium as my mind develops this 
thought. Instead of the maker and 
buyer calling a meeting of the patrons 
this plan would reverse the ordinary 
method. It looks good. : 

I am convinced that our rural life 
needs organization more than new 
data or facts. We need to take welil- 
known facts and make them usable 





and workable. We don’t need to know | 
that clean milk and milk cooled direct | 


from the cow will make more and bet- 


ter cheese; that is an established fact, 
just as certain as wheat makes flour 
when milled. To put it into action in 


the cheese factories of the land 
unsolved problem, This is a 
problem, and these are the tough ones, 
Material technical problems are not 
dificult. A laboratory and a patient 


is an | 
human | 


worker will work them out, but not so | 


with the human things you and I try 
to do.—[H. E. Cook. 





Pyaemic Arthritis in Colt 


I have a horse colt born in April that 
seemed to be all right till three days 
old, when a sore broke out beside the tail 
and when a week old the shoulder joint 
welled to twice its normal size. Wash- 
ing and syringing with creolin does not 
appear to be doing any good.—[L. E. K., 
Pennsylvania. 

This is a 
(pus forming on the 
by infection § entering 
navel at time of birth. The possibility 
of recovery is remote as a rule. If 
the navel is inflamed it should be 
washed with disinfectant and painted 
with tincture of iodine, and the sores 
on the joints syringed out with a one 
to 1000 solution. of corrosive subli- 
mate. If other colts come, the 
should be disinfected and 
soon as possible after birth, 
painted with iodine. 


joints), caused 
through the 


then 


Injury to Testicle 

I have a bull that has one testicle 
drawn up to the belly near the cord of 
the other, it does not appear sore, 
this affect his breeding power?—[W. M. 
N., West Virginia. 

The drawing up of 
would indicate that it had been in- 
jured in some way, and in all prob- 
ability it will come all right in a short 
time, and should not affect his breed- 
ing power. 


the testicle 









| 
| 
| 
| 


case of pyaemic arthritis | 


navel | 
tied up as; 


Will | 







Feed Better 
Cut Silage 


ys. Shows a big profit in dollars 

and cents, as proved by users of Silver's 
‘Ohio. cuts gil un- 
like other silo fillers. Reduces a 
mold-proof semi-pulp that ks solidly, 
expels all air, releases the juices, 
ferments evenly and properly. Free 

8 and lea’ 


Silver’s 
“Qhio”’ 


The Logical Silo Filler 


Cuts better allege and more of it in the 
day’s time. cue built giant of 
strength and big capacity. Backed by 
62 years’ manufacturing experience, b’ 
the pioneers of silo fillers. Many big Toad 
ing features, 


Knives that cannot spring and let ‘‘air- 
pocket’’ shreds and leaves get into the 
silo; patented friction reverse and single 
lever control, automatic beater-feed - 
saves @ man’s work at the feed table; 
heavy 12-gauge sheet-steel fan case, 
real “galvanized” pipe, low speed fan 
Py silos w: r ry i . 

° ons @ day. - to bi 
tractor power. laced a 
Two Books FREE—Our catalog—and 
book on Silverized silage, Write today, 


THE SILVER MFG. CO. 
371 Broadway Salem, Ohio 


**Modern Silage Methods,”* 
264 pages, sent for i0c, 
coin or stamps. 
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wt Your! Dollars 


v’s the one sure way of getting your 
doliar’s worth—of saving money 
—preventing costly repairs. 


BENNETT RED HEART SHINGLES 


100% Clear—95%_ Guaranteed 
Vertical Grain 

None but old growth Washington Red Cedar trees 
used—no saplings—only finest, biggest old trees 
grown on earth. Not a single wedge shape shin- 
gle. Strictest grading rules—stricter than any 
others, anywhere. 

Result : Our shingles are the best and most econom- 
ical shingles you can buy—no question about it. 
Make us prove it—give us a trial on your next job. 





Write today for our Big, Complete 
Price Regulator Catalogue 


RAY H. BENNETT “LUMBER CO., Inc, 
Price Regulators of Building Materials 


Thompson Street, N. Tonawanda, N, Y. 



































Continaecs vase ye bof 
f*\ naee ee sadder Attac rr 
a 16. 
NSM ee ee 
quite Hl Other sizes in proportion. Discount 
| ou ws uy to agents- 
| Face’ Om) | GRIFFIN LUMBER CQ 
' CATALOG Il Box 3, HUDSON FALLS.N.Y 
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OT Re 
- Worm Destroyer 
in your herds. 


SAL-VET 
® parasites. 






Lost No La 
No Sick Sheep 

“I have fed SAL-VET 
all season and have not 
lost a single lamb, nor had 
a sick sheep since lamb- 
ing time. Phi: is the first 
time in five years that I 
have not lost between one 


results. 


The Great ** 





Right now the blood-sucking stomach 
and intestinal worms are working destruction 
They cause indigestion, off- 
feed conditions, prevent your farm animals from 
thriving, and lessen their power to resist disease. 
3 JET destroys these thieving, 
Just write me how many head of hogs, 
sheep, horses and cattle you have and I’llsupply you 
enough to last them 60 days. 
charges—feed it according to direetions and watch 
If SAL-VET has not done what I claim 
and you make a specific report in 60 days, I'l!) cancel 
the charge—you won’t owe me a penny. 

SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 


The Feil Mfg. Co., Chemists o!vciana, 0. 


‘Is The Time 
Your Stock 
\ \ 



















“4 
OF The Great Live 
Stock Conditioner 





profit - eating 











SAL-VET 
Saved His Hogs 
“My hogs were nearly 

dead with worms. I fed 

SAL-VET just as you told 

me to, and it has done 

them worlds of good. They 
are now sleek and fat, and 





You pay the freight 


Address 





and ten lambs, and an oc- 
casional ewe. SAL-VET 
has paid for itself several 
times over.’’ 

W. B. ELLSWORTH, 
Brookwood Farm, Ottawa, Il. 


: Qa. 40 Ib.pke.$2.26 
Prices Fs: ta ib: phe: *t-00 
Ea. 200 ib.pke. 9 

b.pke.13.00 
21.12 


















600 Ibs. . . 
Extra discount in larger 
quantities. (251) 





in good condition. I also 
found it the best thing that 
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ments for 60 days’ trial are i ever. to my other 
besed = 1 of SAL t stock. 

or each sheep or hog an 

4 Ibe. fo b HENRY PUNTMANN 
head of cattle. Rt. No. 1, Biehle, Mo. 
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Correct Use of Poultry Terms 
W. Wl. BULLOCK 
The looseness of poultry terminol- 
ogy used in describing the degree of 
purity of a breed of poultry, with spe- 
cial reference to the words “pure 
bred” and “thoroughbred,” almost uni- 
versally causes confusion. It is time 
the meaning of these words was un- 
derstood. Farmer speaks to farmer 
about his “pure-bred,” “thorough- 
bred” and sometimes “‘standard-bred” 
fowls. An advertiser inserts his ad- 
vertisement as “Pure-bred Plymouth 
Rocks,” and right below states that 
his fowls are all thoroughbred from 
standard pens. Now what does he 
mean? Sometimes each word is used 
to mean one and the same thing; very 
often there is in the mind of the 
farmer or advertiser a certain degree 
ef difference. I occasionally get a letter 
where these three terms are used in 
the same breath, and where it is per- 
tly evident that none of the corre- 
Spondent’s fowls are pure blood of any 
ene breed. 
That the true meaning of these 
terms might be better understood, this 
journal wrote to a number of the very 


best poultry authorities in the coun- 
try. With almost one accord, they 
agree that the term “pure bred” 
should be applied to breeds of fowls 
having pure blood lines and conitain- 
ing the blood of only one variety. 
They also agree that the term ‘“thor- 
oughbred” should be dropped from 
the poultryman’s vocabulary, as a 


Thoroughbred is the breed name of an 
English running horse, and should 
never be used as synonymous with 
“pure bred.” Sometimes a practical 
farmer, believing that the term ‘“‘pure 
should suftice for designating 
will use the word “‘thorough- 
bred” to mean a fowl! of high qualily 
but not pure. But best authority does 
not sanction such use. 

The term “pure bred” is 
exclusively by the experiment stations 
and educators, when referring to any 
breed of fowls, or any other animal 
for that matter, that it not cross-bred 
or mongrelized. Prof W. F. Kirkpat- 
rick, in charge of the International 


employed 


ege laying contest at Storrs, Ct, very 
clearly gives his reasons for the exclu. 
sive use of the word “pure bred,” in 


the following paragraph. 

“We certainly would not use the 
word thorough in speaking of milk, 
water, or any other thing we wanted 
to allude to as being uncontaminated. 
We use the words pure water or pure 
milk as the case may be, and so we 
look upon this word “pure” as an ad- 
jective that more particularly de- 
scribes the situation, When we refer 
to Leghorns that are bred with only 
Leghorn blood in them, we would say 
pure-bred Leghorns.” 

Excerpts from Other Letters 

Prof C. W. Sheets of the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry at West 
Virginia university, points out the true 
and only proper use of the word 
thoroughbred when he writes: “The 
word thoroughbred is both a noun and 
an adjective. As a noun it is the nameof 
the British running horse. It is incor- 
rect to use the word as an adjective 
in reference to the breeds of live 
stock. The better and correct words 
are pure bred or pedigreed. The dis- 
tory of the Thoroughbred dates back 
several years, and involves a record of 
breeding in which the Arab, Turk and 
Barb horses were mated to light and 
speedy English mares. This was fol- 
lowed by using stallions sired by 
oriental horses on native mares, and 
also on oriental marcs. The Thorough- 
bred horse is descended from this an- 


cestry. To use the word in any other 
sense is incorrect.” 
Following the same trend of 


thought, Prof James E. Rice in charge 
ef the poultry department at Cornell 
university writes as follows: “Tt is 
my understanding that the word pure 
bred is applied properly to any animal 
that has been bred pure; that is, with- 
in its own variety, for a_ sufficient 
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length of time to result in fixing the 
characters which distinguish the breed 
so that it breeds reasonably true. I 
see no reason why the word pure 
bred should not suffice for designating 
purity in the breeding of poultry. The 
term ‘grade’ should be applied only to 
the offspring of a mating in which a 
pure-bred male has been mated to 1 
common mongre! fowl. The mating to. 
gcther of two pure breeds would be 
termed ‘crossing.’ ” 

The same opinions are expressed ia 
other letters from such authorities as 
Dr Raymond Peari of the Maine sta- 
tion; Prof T. E. Quisenberry, the 
former and time-honored director of 
poultry work in Missouri: Prof HU. R. 
Lewis in charge of poultry husbandry 
at the New Jersey station, and W. 
Theo Wittman, poultry expert and 
judge cennected with the PennSylwa- 
nia department of agriculture. 

Poultrymen who advertise should be 
careful in the use of these terms, as 
correct usage has a money value to 
them. If they have pure-bred stock 
and advertise “thoroughbred” stock, 
some farmers at least will think this 
means high quality but not pure-bred 
fowls, with a possible loss of sales. The 
reverse conditions would cause dissat- 
isfaction by the buyer, with possibly 





greater results. The same comments 
hold true for live stock other than 
poultry. 
Raises Hens That Lay 
Cc. M. ARMSTRONG 
As an egg producer I chose the 
White Leghorn when [ started in the 


ars ago in this tocal- 
found any reason to 
The ‘standard mur- 
the White Leghorn 
Mine do not weigh 
that much, but what they lack in 
weight they make up in egg produc- 
tion. My hens produce 45% in the 
winter; then eggs high and when 
they can be made to lay as much as 
that there is money in them. [ have 
room for 0 laying hens. [I yard and 
house them in lots of 2. I have built- 
in covered nests and roots on the op- 
posite side of the pen 

I raise most of my chicks by 


business seven ye 
ity. I have never 
regret my choice. 
ketable weight of 
is 3% pounds. 


are 


the in- 


cubator and artificial brooder I have 
six 250-egg incubators. [ set therm 
March 15 in the basement, and give 


them the best of care. I cool the eggs 
20 minutes a day, 10 in the mornings 
and 10 in the evening, turning at each 
cooling. I raise from 600 to 900 chick- 
ens each spring, using the prepared 
chick food and commercial foods for 
the laying hens. In the long run [ 
onsider the prepared food cheaper, 
where all food has to be bought. [ft 
has the qualitiés which make the hens 
lay 


Feeding Healthy Young Chicks 

W. H. N., MADISON COUNTY, IND 

Raising and feeding young chicks at 
this period of the year is comparative- 
ly easy in itself and yet we sometimes 
think it is a very diifficult task. Much 
depends on the care the first days of 
their existence. 

After about three weeks finely cut 
bone and crushed corn in small quan- 





tity is much relished. A mash of 
shorts, corn meal, stale bread, etc, 
may now be given. For drink I give 
water or skimmed milk or both. Grit 


of all kinds is placed where the little 
fellows can get at it from the first. 

The chickens need good, healthy 
feed regularly given at the early stage 
of.their existence, at least four times 
a day, but only in small quantities. 
After five or six weeks of age, three 
times a day is sufficient. This, how- 
ever, will give the chicks no time to 
get very hungry. 





Meat and Bone—The chicks need 
considerabel ash or mineral matter in 
their ration in order to make a satis- 
factory growth. This material goes 
into the formation of bone and skele- 
ton. They must also have considerable 


protein or nitrogenous food material 


na 


to go into the formation of lean meat. 
The ash or mineral matter can be 
supplied in the form of dry granulated 
bone, which can be purchased for 
about $2 a 100 pounds. It contains ap- 
proximately 2%% protein and from 23 
to 25% phosphoric acid. The additional 
quantities of protein can well be sup- 
plied in the form of meat scrap. The 
protein in this can be purchased for 
about 5 cents a pound. Only a high 
grade meat scrap carefully rendered 
and containing from 0) to 55% of pro- 
tein is advisable to use. 


Cleaning Table Eggs—As 





this is the 


time of year for many dirty and 
muddy eggs, [ will give my method of 
cleaning them. The eggs are first 


washed; if any are very bad they ure 
left to soak. Then they are well rinse 
in clear water and wiped with a damp 
or sprinkled cloth. The cloth is laid 
on the table; the eggs are placed up- 
on it and dried. By this method there 
will be no dark ring left on the egg. 
This is certainly a great help to me. 
{Mrs Chartes Koelin. 

Note—tThis experience of course re- 
fers only to eggs that are to be used 
ou the farmer's table. Eggs for ship- 
ping cannot be cleaned in such a way. 
A damp cloth is the extreme amount 
of water to use in cleaning eggs for 
shipment.—Editor. 





Bettcr Prices for Better Milk 


A philanthropic body, known as the 
New York milk committee, proposed 
on June 12, 1909, to start a model 
milk company “to try out a method of 
milk production by which a milk sat- 
isfactory to physicians and health 
authorities can be secured from the 
ordinary farmer, and sold at a price 
which the consumer will be willing 
to pay.” The result was the New 
York dairy demonstration company, 
with an imposing list of wealthy gen- 
tlemen as its shareholders and back- 
ers, with $25,000 capital. It bought 
a creamery at Homer, Cortland 
county, N Y, but along in June, 1915, 
was heavily in debt and finally 
merged with Clover farms 
Charles FE. North was associated with 
it until his resignation in July, 1910. 
fle says its financial loss during the 
first three years after it was organized 
were due to 
[Inadequate capital: (b) small 
business: (c) difficulty of de- 
«loping its own markets: (d) a fire be- 
lieved to be of incendiary origin which 
completely destroyed its country milk 
station: (e) the ne sity of buying out 
1 competing milk station in the same 
village and the subsequent equipment 
of this station as a substitute for the 
one destroyed by fire: (f) sudden loss 
of its biggest market for a period of 
three months. 

From 1809 to 191% company’s 
creamery at Homer received from as 
high as 6000 quarts daily in winter to 


(a) 
volume of 





ees 


i the 


about 12.000. quarts in summer. It 
paid producers the regular market 
price, plus a premium for fat, low 
bacteria count and tuberculin test. It 
also furnished the farmers sterile 
cans and sterile milk pails. Clover 
farms continues to pay for milk at 


basis. From that 
the producers in 


Homer on a similar 
time to the present 
that vicinity have “furnished a large 
volume of clean milk at low cost, and 
the svstem of selling to retail stores 
in New York at 8 cents per quart has 
ilso been adhered to until now.” 

At present the Homer creamery 
pays for all milk the flat price per 
quart as fixed by Borden’s scale. Then 
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In This Book 


We will send this 160-page 
book to you or any other farmer 
on request. Altho it sells or- 
dinarily for One Dollar, it will be 
sent to you absolutely without 
charge. 

This book contains plans, 
sketches and photographs of scores 
of farm buildings—houses, barne, 
sheds, silos, etc. You cannot help 
but profit by reading it. While it 
is issued primarily as an adver- 
tisement for 


North Carolina 


Pine 
“The Wood Univer. 


it is not like the usual run of books 
designed for advertising purposes, 
It is published by a firm of architects 
whose suggestions for better, bigger- 
money-making farms were not in- 
fluenced by us in any way. 

They have planned the buildings 
for hundreds of farms and have put 
into this book details which will help 
swell your profits no matter what size } 
your farm is or what you grow. Ask 
for Book No. 16 


North Carolina Pine 


Association 
Norfolk 
















HAVANA FARM TRUCKS 


We can furnish these Low-Down Gears with 
either Steel Wheels or Wood Wheels. They 
are as handy for farm work as the Auto 
is for travel. 

We can furnish broad tire Steel Wipeste fe, fit 
wagon. May we not send you our Free talogue? 


' Havana Metal Wheel Gn. teatd, Mavene in. 


Buy GUARANTEED FOODS 


Allen’s Foods are Guaranteed 
Money Back if not Satisfactory 















iCK FOOD dovelons bigger 
and healthier birds—in less time. 
Get full details and price list. Also write for 
special introductory freight-prepaid proposition. 








ALLEN MILLING CO., Dept. 2, Niagara Fails, 1. ¥. 











_ BROWN FENCE BARGAIN BOOK 


if the producer’s barn and sanitary 
arrangements score 100 and_ the 
sterilized small-top milk pail and ice 
are used, he gets 10 cents extra for 
each 40-quart can of milk; if the 
bacteria count is under 10,000 per | 
cubi centimeter, he gets another 10 
cents per can- extra; 99% of all the} 
milk received at Homer comes under 


this latter rating. For each point that 


the butter fat in the milk exceeds the 
legal standard, the producer gets 2% 
cents per can. If the milk is from 
cows proved by the tuberculin test to 
be free from tuberculosis, 20 cents ad- 
ditional is paid per can. “‘The Homer 
business has been a most valuable as- 


set for our business,” writes Clover 
farms company. 

The financial troubles of New York 
dairy demonstrations company ap- 
pear to have been due to experimental 
and theoretical management. Clover 
farms seem to have a completed 
business organization and the prac- 
tical business management essen- 
tial to success in the milk  busi- 
ness aS in any other business. It 
claims to be making a good profit 
from the Homer creamery to the pres- 


ent time. It states that its own 
business is developing in a healthy 
manner. 


Dr North was the active manager 
of the Homer plant and of the Model 
company for about eight months, un- 
til his resignation, when he _ issued 
a letter stating: “I will not be re- 
sponsible in any way for the results 
of the company’s work, nor be identi- 
fied with its business except as con- 
sulting sanitarian.”’ 








Ppos- AND FENCE SAMPLE 

- New < catalog 

sos, ide. per ged up. 
Freight prepaid. frtealeo, Address 
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To the Advertiser Addressed 
on Other Side Hereof 


In sending this inquiry or order, per- 
mit me to call your attention, for our 
mutual benefit, to the following guar- 
antee of its advertisers’ reliability 
which appears at the top of first 
column on editorial page of each issue 
of Orange Judd American Agriculturist 
of New York city: 





OUR GUARANTEE — We positively 
guarantee that each advertiser in this 
issue of Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist is reliable. We agree to refund to any 
subscriber the purchase price of any ar- 
ticle advertised herein if found not to be 
as advertised. To take advantage of 
this guarantee, our subscribers MUST 
always state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw your 
adv in the old reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist.”” We are not ce- 
sponsible for claims against individuals 
or = firms adjudicated bankrupt, or 
whose estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receivership 
Proceedings are pending. 

(Please See Over) 
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Making and Marketing Milk z 
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Recent Local Milk Prices 


At Martinsburg, Pa, $1.40 p 100 Ibs. 

At Spruce Hill, Pa, $1.50 p 100 Ibs. 

At Franklinville, N Y, $1.30 p 100 
Ibs. 

At Upper Marlboro, N Y, 20c p gal. 

At Rome, N Y, $1.35 p 100 lbs 

At Canaseraga, N Y, 7c p at, retail. 

At Keyser, W Va, lic p gal whole- 
sale, Sc p qt, retail. 

At Lyndonville, N Y, 14c p gal. 

At Unie, W Va, 5c p at. 

At Nicolette, W Va, 8c p at. 

At Niagara, N Y, 1c p gal. 

At Milford, N J, $1.45 p 100 Ibs. 

At Village Green, Pa, 5c p qt, 
wholesale. 

At Dover, Del, $1.60 p 100 Ibs. 

At Mill City, Pa, $1.30 p 100 lbs. 


At Lincoln University, Pa, $1.51'p. 


100 Ibs. 
At Macungie Pa, 


4c wholesale, 6@ 
Ze retail. 





Summer Milk on Contract 


Contracting for milk on a butter fat 
basis the Borden company is paying 
fer milk on the quality basis. The 
prices quoted below are for the short 
haul, which is within 100 miles of New 
York city, each intervening per 0.1% 
im butter fat content making a differ- 
ence of 3 cents per 100 pounds. To re- 
eeive these prices dairymen must 
maintain conditions scoring not less 
than 25% on equipment and 48% on 
methods according to the New York 
department of health score card, as 
seored by the company’s representia- 
tives. Those who do not meet these 
conditions will receive 10 cents per 100 
pounds less than the schedule. 

SUMMER CONTRACT PRICES FOR 1916 


3.5% 4% 4.5 5¢ ‘ 56 Co 
$1.31 $1.46 $1.61 $1.7 
1.15 1.30 © 1.45 160 
1.41 1.56 1.71 1.86 
1.57 1.72 1.87 2.02 


These prices may be compared with 
those offered last year by the Borden 
company when the contracts were first 
eifered on the butter fat basis. During 
April and May, 1916, the Borden com- 
pany paid 10 cents more per 1) 
pounds than its contract sheet offered 
when it was first made public on 
March 15. To date no advance has 
been made for June milk. The corre- 
sponding figures for the same months 
m 3915 are shown in the following 


liable: 
CONTRACT PRICES, SUMMER 1915 

3.39 3.5% 4c 4.5% 5% 
 cecksinses $1.15 1.21 1.36 1.51 1.66 
GED. sccccecues y = 1.15 1.30 1.45 1.60 
| ERE ae 1.31 1.46 1.61 1.76 
August ........ i in 1.47 = 1.62 1.77 1.92 
The Clover farms company is using 
the Borden price as a base price in its 
offerings for June milk. There are 


five Clover farms plants in New York 
state, two of which offer a contract to 
farmers over a six months’ period. 
Two have no contracts and one plant 
is largely influenced from month to 
month in its price offerings by the 
value of cheese, as it is located in a 
large cheese-producing section. In ad- 
dition to this base price, the company 
offers premiums for low bacterial 
count, the tuberculin test, score card 
eonditions and sanitary equipment 
around the barns. 

The Sheffield Farms-Slawson-Decker 
eompany is contracting for milk on 
the weight basis, offering a base price 
for milk testing 3.5 to 4% butter fat. 
For each 0.1% of butter fat above this 
amount the company gives 4 cents per 


10) pounds additional, while it simi- 
larly subtracts 4 cents per 0.1% butter 
fat below 3.8%. Premiums are given 


im various sections in addition to this 
eontract price. 

The price of market milk in Jersey 
City this season, as fixed by New York 
middlemen, was $1.51 gross per 40- 
quart can for grade B milk in April, 
$1.61 in March, $1.71 in February and 
$1.81 in January. In 1915, the same 
grade of milk brought $1.61 gross per 
40-quart can in April, $1.71 in March, 
$1.S1 in February and $1.91 in Jan- 
wary. During May, 1915, the gross 
price was $1.51, and this last month 
$1.41. The 1914 quotations were the 
same as in 1915 during these months. 
In 1912-8 the quotations were higher. 


These prices are not net to the pro- 
ducer, for, unless by special) contract, 
the dairyman must pay the zone 
freight rate and the ferriage from Jer. 
sey City to New York. 


Milk Producers Organize 


The Chautauqua county milk pre- 
ducers’ association has been recenily 
organized and _ incorporated. Over 
200 producers were present at the 
time of organization. There is gen- 
eral agreement that milk prices are 
not high enough to make a profit en 
the ordinary dairy farm. The asso- 
ciation includes milk producers living 
in the territory tributary to Sherman. 
These people have been patrons 
chiefly of the Mohawk conden: 

The officers of the new association 
are: W. B. Enos, president; John P. 
Hall; vice-president; Herbert Hart, 
secretary; Herbert Buss, treasurer. Mr 
Enos expressed the hope that the or- 
ganization of the milk producers will 
not only bring about better prices 
but will stabilize the prices so that 
the dealers in milk and milk products 
will have better business conditions. 
He expressed the idea that a purchas- 
ing department could be formed 
which will bring about economies in 
the purchase of the supplies, such as 
feed, utensils, etc, that dairymen are 
compelled to buy. It is believed that 
producers in other sections will take 
action along the same line, thus 
broadening out the organization to 
cuver the entire county. 








Milk Producers to Incorporate 
c. F. MYER, NEW YORK 
Incorporation strengthens a 
claim. It also tends to repel un- 
just discriminations and restrictions 
against members of a corporation, as 


just 


a whole, which could not be with- 
stood by them as individuals. This 
is what some of the dairymen of 


central New Yerk think. They ar 
planning to strengthen their  posi- 
tion as salesmen of their dairy prod- 


ucts by incorporating. One man who 
rétails his milk and is in no way de- 
pendent on a milk company is sup- 
porting this policy as earnestly as 
those farmers who sell their milk in 
bulk. He said: “If we incorporate, 
10 years from now we shall realize 
what fools we were not to have in- 
corporated sooner.” 

One Otsego county farmer com- 
puted the retail value of the milk 
which he sold in one year and com- 
pared this sum with the amount 
which he received for such milk. His 
written statement shows that he sold 
99,667 pounds of milk to the Borden 


company, receiving $1473. The 99,- 
667 pounds would equal about 49,833 
quarts of milk, which if retailed at 
9 cents a quart would sell for $4484, 


showing a gross difference of $3011. 
It is not certain that all of the milk 
was sold at 9 cents a apnrt, but the 
farmer felt a somewhat greater por- 
tion of final value should h: ve been 
his. A similar opinion regarding the 
returns from a shipment of butter 
once led Ayer & McKinney to start 
what has proved to be one of the 
most successful creamery concerns in 


Delaware county. 

Incorporation is a strong lever, but 
it must be ably managed to make an 
undertaking successful. The ventures 
of incorporated milk companies have 
not always been highly profitable. A 
few reasons for low prots, as shown 


by the following sketches, may be 
helpful. An effort to secure high 
prices regardless of caution wrecked 


one co-operative shipping station in 
Delaware county, N Y. The city pur- 
chaser offered good prices but beat 
the dairymen out of part of their con- 
signments. Patrons were discouraged 
and invested stock became worthless. 
Troubles in Distribution, Too 

Slack profits on whole milk have 

not been confined wholly to the pro- 
[To Page 16.] 











in a creamery. 


judgment and skill. 





165 Broadway, New York 


98° O World’s 
Creameries 


Separate their cream with a 


DE LAVAL 


TEN YEARS AGO THERE WERE A DOZEN DIFFERENT MAKES 
of creamery or factory separators in use. Today over 98 per cent of 
the world’s creameries use De Laval Separators exclusively. 


IT MEANS A DIFFERENCE OF SEVERAL THOUSAND DOLLARS 
a year whether a.De Lava! or some other make of separator is used 


EXACTLY THE SAME DIFFERENCES EXIST, ON A SMALLER 
scale, in the use of farm separators. Owing to the fact, however, 
that most farm users do not keep as accurate records as the cream- 
eryman, or test their skim-milk with the Babcock tester, they do not 
appreciate just what the difference between a good and a poor sep- 
arator means to them in dollars and cents. 


NOW IF YOU WERE IN NEED OF LEGAL ADVICE, YOU WOULD 
go to a lawyer. If you were sick you would consult a doctor. If you 
had the toothache you would call on a dentist. Why? Because 
these men are all specialists in their line, and you rely upon their 


WHEN IT COMES TO BUYING A SEPARATOR WHY NOT 
profit by the experience of the creameryman which qualifies him 
to advise you correctly? He knows which separator will give you 

the best service and be the most econom- 

ical for you to buy. That’s why 98 per cent 
of the world’s creameries and milk dealers 
use the De Laval exclusively. 


THERE CAN BE NO BETTER RECOM- 
mendation for the De Laval than the fact 
that the men who make the separation of 
milk a business use the De Laval to the 
practical exclusion of all°other makes of 
cream separators. 

Your local De Laval agent will be glad te 
let you try a De Laval for yourself on 
your own place. 


mearest De Laval agency simply write 
the nearest main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
$0,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


Of the 


If you don’t know the 














io x WITH LOW-DOWN 
SUPT TAAN ALL STEEL FRAME 
New and exclu- 
sive improvements for 
1916 make the Silberzahn 
the strongest, safest, simplest, 
Ensilage cutter you can buy. It’s 
the only cutter with all steel frame. 
Automatic force feed saves one man’s 
time. Has low-speed six-arm blower, 
positive safety device, malleable knife 
heads, reversible feed roilers. 


Tear out this ad, write your name and 
address on margin and mail today for 
1916 Silberzahn Book. 

GEHL BROS, MFG. COMPANY 
108 So. Water St., West Bend, Wis. 
Dept. A. Box 474 
Batavia, MN. ¥. 







































SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send 
new, well made, easy running, perfect 
ekimming separator ior $15.95. Skims 
warm or cold milk; making heavy or 
light cream. Bow) is a sanitary mare 
vel; easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


Different from picture, which illustrates 

our large capacity machines. Western 

otders filled from western its. 

Whether dairy is — or small write for B 
me free cata! Address: 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR co. 
Box 405% Bainbridge. N. ¥. 




















Are You Getting Your Share of the : 


Billion Dollar Market in 


POULTRY 


ERE 

tle poultry question in a scien- 

tihe yet popular manner, Success 
assured to anyone who will follow in- 
structions given in these books. 


POULTRY FEEDING AND FATTENING. 
Improved methods of feeding and market- 
ing all kinds of poultry, caponizing, ete. 

30.50 


MAKING POULTRY PAY. By Edwin C. 
Powcil, The practical side of poultry 
keeping, hatching, rearing, marketing, 
breeds, etc. 324 pages........... $1.00 


SQUABS FOR PROFIT. By Rice and Cox, 


This is the most complete and ex- 
hrustive work of the kind ever pub- 
lished on squab raising. .......... 50 
THE NEW EGG FARM. By H. H. Stod- 


dard. 
eges and poultry on a large scale for 
market. 331 pages, 150 illustrations. 


POULTRY ARCHITECTURE. 
Fiske. All about the construction of 
poultry buildings of all grades, styles 
and classes; coops, locations, etc., 125 
pages. ee QR errr $0.50 


POULTRY DISEASES. By E. J. Wortley. 
(New Book}. Hygienic requirements, 
specific diseases and treatment..... $0.75 


TURKEYS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 
By Herbert Myrick, and Essays from 
Practical Growers. History, breeds, suc- 
cessful management, etc, ......... $1.09 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
new and elaborately 
128 pages, 6x9 inches, containing descrip- 
tions of the above and also 500 of the 
most practical and modern books on 
farming and allied subjects, the study of 
which will enable the reader to success- 
fully cope with any intricate question 
that may present itself. This will be 
sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York, ¥. Y. 


By G. B. 
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Among the Farmers 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Fire Blight Threatens Apples 


H. C. TAYLOR, DELAWARE 

Apple growers in Delaware and on 
the eastern shore of Maryland are 
much concerned over fire blight on 
Yellow Transparent apples. The 
damp weather of the last few weeks 
has tavored development of the dis- 
ease. F. M. Soper of Kent county, 
Del, reports that his Yellow Trans- 
Parent will practically be lost. Dr 
W. S. Maxwell of Kent county, Mad, 
reports his crop badly damaged, with 
less than half a crop. Farmers and 
fruit growers, however, claim that the 
cool weather has not affected wheat 
or early vegetables, the only com- 
plaint being a setback to the yields. 
Strawberries while plentiful will be at 
least two weeks later in Delaware this 
year than in former years. The same 
will be true of other berries and vege- 
tables. 

Kent county (Del) farmers’ were 
given a demonstration at Dover last 
week in the growing, cultivation and 
harvesting of alfalfa, vetch and scar- 
let clover. The excursion was ar- 
ranged by the Kent county farm agent, 
M. ©. Pence, in which hundreds of 
farmers saw the wonderful crops 
central Delaware farmers are raising. 
Dr H. H. Hayward and Prof A. E. 
Grantham of the Delaware station ac- 
compunied the farmers on the trip, 
explaining in full the cultivation, 
planting, harvesting, etc, of the crops. 
Some of the large fields inspected 
showed crops harvested three and 
four times in one season. 

The continued boom in the manu- 
facture of large cigars is shown by 
revenue figures for cpril. During 


that month 12,100,000 more cigars 
were made than during the same 


month of 1915 and during the first 
four months of this year 165,000,000 
more cigars had been made than in 
the same period last year. 


Board of Agriculture Meets 
CYRUS T, FOX 

Every county in Pennsylvania was 
represented at the spring meeting of 
the state board of agriculture and 
farmers’ annual normal institute held 
in the city of Reading on May 25 to 25. 
Unfortunately, owing to other engage- 
ments, the president ex officio of the 
board, Gov M. G. Brumbaugh, could 
not be present. See of Agriculture 
Charles E, Patton and Deputy Sec 
Charles E. Carothers were present at 
each session. At the opening, Tues- 
day afternoon, May 23, Howard G. 
McGowan of Berks county presided. 

After a lengthy discussion, a resolu. 
tion favoring the repeal of the line 
fence law was defeated. This law com- 
pels a farmer to bear one-half the ex- 
pense of constructing a fence between 
his and a neighbor’s property. The 
evening was devoted to the subject of 
good roads, when W. D. Uhler, chief 
engineer of the state highway depart- 
ment, was the principal speaker. He 
illustrated his talk with numerous 
slide views, showing the bad condition 
of ‘many roads in Pennsylvania. He 
urged local co-operation with the 
state authorities, to secure improve- 
ment of the roads and instanced sev- 
eral communities that are contributing 
50% of the cost. 

Congressman Henry A, Barnhart of 
Indiana, member of the house com- 
mittee on roads, delivered an address, 
which was a plea for better roads in 
the interest of farming and as a help 
toward the cutting down of the high 
cost of living. He pointed out that 
only with good roads available is the 
farmer able to compete with the rail- 
roads in the getting of his products to 
market. 

How ‘necessary lime is to the growth 
of crops in Pennsylvania was brought 
out ina talk by W. M. Patton of Arm- 
strong county. He was followed by 
Prof -Menges:-of York county, who 
spoke. on crop rotation, which he as- 
serted represented the raising of bet- 
ter crops by. alternating, soil improv- 
ing and soil’'exhausting crops. The last 
speaker of the morning was W. D. 
Zinn of West Virginia, who mentioned 
the five essential points in alfalfa cul- 
ture to.be. First drainage, second 
lime, third organic matter, fourth 
freedom from weeds, and lastly, inocu- 
lation. Prof,H. Rabild of the United 
States department of agriculture, in 
speaking on community breeding, 
(claimed that in 10 years this will be 





as important a factor as cow testing 
to the farmers of Pennsylvania. . He 
presented a number of statistics ‘on 
the importance of the dairying in- 
terests, 

Prof A. J. Borland of the Pennsyl- 
vania state college, gave a technical 
talk on dairy cattle feedin, showing 
by means of tables the proper rations 
to maintain the body and enable the 
cow to give an ample supply of milk. 
He recommended the watering of 
every herd of cattle two and three 
times a day. Prof W. H. Tomhave 
discussed the economic factors. in 
beef production. Figures tabulated at 
the college during experimental work 
were shown, At a poultry session 
E. L. Phillips of Clarion county had 
as his subject the markcting oc poul- 
try products. He argued strongly in 
favor of clean houses and the pro- 
viding of plenty of pure air and an 
abundance of sunlight in designing 
the same. Prof H. H. Lewis of the 
New Jersey station advocated the 
selection of one breed or strain and 
then sticking to it. He regarded 
hatching as early as February as im- 
portant in order to secure egg produc- 
‘ion in October and November. 

The five district managers of the 
farmers’ institutes held in Pennsyl- 
vania during the past season made 
reports, and methods of improving 
the institutes were discussed. Various 
suggestions and recommendations 
were made. One of the most important 
was the obtaining of the co-operation 
of county school authorities to make 
it compulsory for children to attend 
at least one day at the township in- 
stitute. Remarks directed to the de- 
velopment of better marketing facili- 
ties were made by E. B® Dorsett of 
Tioga county, Sheldon W. Funk of 
Boyertown and Howard W. Selby on 
publicity and advertising. The clos- 
ing session was notable for the enthu- 
siasm manifested and the large 
attendance. M.S. Bond of Northum- 
berland county, one of the _ oldest 
members of the board of agriculture, 
gave an interesting review of the 
early institutes, the fi.st season in 
Pennsylvania having been the -vinter 
of 1888-9. D. H. Watts of Clearfield 
county, delivered an address on Vital 
factors in rural improvements, and 
Mrs Rose Morgan of New York closed 
with a dissertation on Songs that live, 
in which some popular airs were de- 
lightfully sung. 

Eastern Pennsylvania Activities 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Reports from all parts of Pennsyl- 
vania indicate’ that farmers and 
truckers are two weeks behind in 
their spring work. May 17.was tke 
coolest day on record for this season 
and state. Farm labor is scarce and 
it is difficult to obtain proficient help. 
Factories absorb all classes of labor 
freely, thus causing a shortage of 
farm laborers. 

Commissioner Bullers of the Penn- 
sylvania fish commission is. shipping 
millions of fish of various kinds to 
replenish the depleted streams of 
Pennsylvania. The trout streams re- 
stocked several years ago are making 
a creditable showing this spring. Dur- 
ing the prevalence of extensive forest 
fires on the Nittany mountains, near 
State College, many of the students 
volunteered to fight the fires. 

The Pennsylvania annual maple 
sugar and syrup production has 
reached large proportions, recent esti- 
mates being of 1.250.000 pounds of 
sugar and 400,000 gallons of syrup. 
The bulk of the crop is produced in 
the northern tier of counties. This 
spring’s production is said to be of 
exceptionally good quality. 

Dr Carl Gay of the state live stock 
sanitary board predicted that in the 
not far distant future tractors will 
take place of the horse on the farm. 
Notwithstanding this statement, he 
strongly urges horse breeding, be- 
lieving that it will prove a valuable 
financial asset for the farmer and 
live stock breeder. 

Friendly Treatment of Tramps— 
John Moyer of Montello, tenant on the 
Ludwig farm, gave shelter during the 
months of Apr last to 14 knights of 
the road. He quartered them in the 
spacious barn and gave each a good 
breakfast in the morning 

Swallows in Old Stack——An old brick 
stack at the southern end of the rail- 
road car shops in Reading has become 
the roosting place of possibly 50,000 


chimney swallows, which fly from 
places far away to this nightly ren- 
dezvous. Busy in the day, catching 
and destroying insects, the birds are 
still full of chatter when night comes. 
Hundreds of persons watch every 
evening the arrival of the swallows 
from all quarters and the din of the 
birds exceeds all other noises. 

Governor’s Good Roads Call—Thurs- 
day, May 25, was good roads day in 
Pa, when thousands of the population 
of the Keystone state gave a full day 
of gratuitous service in working upon 
the roads. This was in response to 
Gov Brumbaugh’s appeal, whose final 
proclamation was worded as follows: 
Thursday next is good roads day in Px. 
Last year the results were so splendid 
that I urge upon all our citizens who 
can at all do so, to join with other 
patriotic citizens to make this year’s 
effort a greater success. Let the people 
in every community do something, 
and do a thing of permanent value. If 
once we fully realize the blessings and 
benefits of good roads we would all 
gladly join in making this day memo- 
rable in our commonwealth. We can- 
not now be satisfied until we have 
good roads from our farms to our 
great cities. A good highway is a 
necessity. Help to make possible the 
best in your community. If we dll 
work together we can do much. A day 
given thus to Pa is well worth while. 

Methods of Fighting Pests—Methods 
of fighting insect pests that are ob- 
noxious to householders are given in 
a bulletin by Dr Krusen, health officer 
of Philadelphia, the information in 
regard to which is as valuable to the 
farmer as to the dweller in the city. 
Coal oil sprayed freely into crevices is 
one of the best agents for the destruc. 
tion of roaches and their eggs. Dr 
Krusen gasoline or  benzine 
poured into their nest is death to ants, 
Keeping fleas out of the house is large. 
ly a matter of keeping them off the 
cat and dog. As for mosquitoes, apply 
a match to pyrethrum powder or sul- 
phur and you will generate a gas 
bomb that will be most efficacious. 

Tree Planting by the State—A cam- 
paign of tree planting in Lycoming Co 
has just been completed by 
esters, The trees were of the conifer 
family which can be best transplanted 
in May, just as their growth has com- 
menced. The total was 58,000 trees, 
of which 25,000 were white pines and 
13,000 spruce. An abandoned tract at 
the head of Hagerman’s Run took the 
greater part of the pine trees. 

County and Township Bridges— 
Many new bridgés, to cross rivers and 
creeks on lines of public highways, 
ure being constructed this spring 
in Pa. In one day recently, the state 
water supply commission granted 10 
periments, four being for building 
county bridzes . and six township 
bridges. Most of the latter will be of 
reinforced concrete, according to the 
plans and specifications filed at Har- 
risburg with the commission 


says 


state for- 


Demonstration in Truck Growing— 
On Saturday, May 27, a demonstration 
in truck growiag was given by experts 
on the Jones farm, near Yellow 
House, Pa. Methods were shown of 
planting in paper pots; how to use 
canvas on cold frames and how to 
build hotbeds with double+sash glass, 


The affair was in charge of Henry 
Hartman of Tuckerton, manager of 
the Hannah Keiser fruit and truck 


farm. 

Berks Co—Corn planting is nearing 
completion under favorable’ condi- 
tions, with an increased acreage 
planted. Wheat aand grass fields are 
unusually promising for good crops. 
Fat steers are in good demand at 5S 
and better p 100 lbs. J. A. Grove, 
J Cc. Packer and Had Chamberlain 
are building new barns to replace ones 
destroyed by fire recently. A. 
Cotherman is cultivating a piece of 
ginseng successfully on a lot in Har- 
tleton.—[J. N. Glover. 

Farmers’ Annual Institute The 
farmers’ annual normal institute and 
state board of agri of Pa met in the 





city of Reading, May 23-25. Persons 
were present from nearly every 


county of the state, over 100 in all, 
The subjects of good roads, lime, com- 
munity breeding and marketing farm 
products received careful attention. 
Plans for bettering farmers’ institutes 
were fully considered. The chamber 
of commerce of the city helped to 
make the stay here pleasant.—[J. N. 
Glover. 

Grain Promising—Wheat, rye and 
clover in Pa are in splendid condition 
according to May report of the Pa 
dept of argi: 14 counties report the 
condition. of wheat equal to or above 
the average for this time of the year 
and the general average is 96%, 
against 90% a year ago. 

Dauphin Co Wins Debate — The 
Pennsylvania debating league, consist- 
ing of debating teams in 18 counties 
in the public schools of central Pa has 
closed its work for the year, the final 
contest being won by Dauphin Co 
During April district contests were 
held with final debates by teams from 
Huntington, Clinton, Dauphin, Center 
and Clearfield counties. At the final 
contest, held ut State College the 
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middle of May, the Dauphin Co de- 
baters won the silver cup, the gift of 
V. C. McCormack of Harrisburg. Miss 

Ruth Beatty, Harold Eckert and 
Homer Kreider were the winning de- 
baters. 

Corn Club Meeting—During the past 
week corn and farm club meetings 
were held in Berks Co with Charles 8. 
Adams, farm agent, in attendance, as 
follows: Monday, May 2), Alsace club 
on farm of Charles Knabb; Tuesday, 
Bern club, on furm of Howard D 
Schlappich; Wednesday, Bethel club, 
on farm of Wilson A. Klapp; Thurs 
day morning, Ontelaunce club on farm 
ot Charles Becker; Thursday after- 
noon, Amity club, on farm of R. D. 
Levengood; Friday, Geigertown club, 
on farm of Jacob Foreman. A general 
survey was made of tracts planted in 
the corn competition tests and the 
condition of each noted. 
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Clover on Tobacco Land 

In and about Old Hadley, Mass, 
tobacco growers are watching with in- 
terest the experiment of J. L. Vollin- 
ger, who last week plowed under in 
his tobacco fields a luxuriant growth 
of crimson clover. Mr Vollinger’s pur- 
pose is to secure a greater amount of 
organic matter in his soil, also to 
loosen up the ground through the ef- 
fect of the clover roots. 

The tobacco crop on this farm was 
harvested early last fall and crimson 
clover sown at the rate of 20 pounds 
to the acre. It got a good start this 
spring, and developed a very heavy 
stand. By the last week in May, when 
it was plowed under, it was estimated 
at two tons to the acre. In turning 
under the clover, Mr Vollinger plowed 
from & to 10 inches deep and gave the 
soil a thoroughly good fitting to make 
that all the clover was thor- 
oughly worked up. 

After the last rolling the soil was 
found to be fine and soft and in ex- 
cellent condition for planting the to- 
bacco plants. The usual amount of 
fertilizer was placed on the _ tobacco 
field with the exception of a. strip 
about a rod wide through the center 
of the length of the field. This was 
reserved to serve as check plot in or- 
der to determiné the effect of clover 
on the yield and growth of a crop, as 
compared with the fertilized portions. 


sure 


The Engtish board of trade an- 
nounces that it will grant licenses for 
the importation of tobacco for home 
consumption not exceeding one-third 


of the quantity imported for home 
consumption during 1915, between 
June 1, 1916, and May 31, 1917. This 


is a modification of the recent edict 
forbidding the importation of any to- 
bacco and will be of interest to both 
growths of cigar leaf and heavy leaf 
crop in this country. The importa- 
tion last year amounted to 124,400,- 
O0O0 pounds. 





Recent warm weather in Wis has 
just given the plants the much 
needed impulse if transplanting is to 
begin at the regular period the last 
of this month. Plants are well 
rooted and should be in fine condi- 
tion. 





At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 26c p doz, 
fowls 20@21c p lb, chickens 30@36c, 
apples S344 p bbl, white potatoes 
1.30@1.40 p bu, Jersey sweet potatoes 
25 @60c p bskt, bran 24 p ton, timothy 
hay 17@25.50, clover mixed 17@ 23.50, 
rye straw 15c, wheat straw 11, oats 
straw 10, No 2 red wheat 1.08@1.10 p 
bu, No 2 yellow corn SIM%@S2e, Na 
2 white oats 49c. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes $1@1.10 
p bu, cabbage 1.50@1.75 p bbl, turnips 
1.50@1.65 p bbl, parsley 45@50c p bu, 
spinach 60@65c, carrots 1.50@1.75 p 
bbl, beets 1.25@1.50, celery 1.75 @2.25 
p cra, parsnips 1@1.25 p bu, aspara- 
gus 7T0@7TSc p doz bchs, rhubarb 10@ 
20c, hens 20c p Ib, roosters l4e, tur- 
keys 26c, broilers 835@40c, spring 
ducks 18@20c, apples 2@3.75 p bbl, 
walnuts 3@4c p lb, No 2 yellow corn 
80c p bu, No 2 oats 47%c, timothy hay 
°0@ 28.50 p ton, clover 10@15, mid- 
dlings 24, bran 23, eggs 24c p doz. 





At Pittsburgh, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 55 loads againt 45 loads 
last Monday. Cattle were stendv to 
strong. Best butchering and shipping 
cattle sold as high as $10.50 p 100 Ibs, 
steers weighing 1300 to 1400 lbs as 10 
@ 10.25, common to god fat oxen 7@ 
8.50, fat bulls 5.50@8.40, cows 5@8, 
heifers 5@9. Receipts of hogs were 
60 double deck loads, hogs | lower. 
Heavy medium and Yorkers quotable 
at 9.70@9.75, light Yorkers 9@9.35, 
pigs &.70@9.20. Receipts of sheep and 
lambs were two double deck ears, 
market dull ahd lower. Shey sold at 
6@7.90, lambs, 6@9,50, spring lambs 
8@18. Receipts included 1100 calves 
which sold, at 8@11,50. 
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NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Farm News 
D. T, HENDRICKSON 


South Jersey. potato growers did not 
finish planting until about the middle 
of May. They started about two weeks 
later than usual, and have had consid- 
erable unfavorable weather to contend 
with. In the portions of the Elmer, 
Daretown and Deerfield sections, where 
good crops were grown last year, it 
would appear that the acreage will be 
nearly normal, while in the sections of 
Cumberland and Gloucester counties 
where the crops were light last year, 
the average will evidently be reduced. 
It is probable that the yield in the 
belt as a whole, will be 85 to 90% nor- 
mal. 

Some big growers have reduced 
their acreage about 50%, Samuel 
Ansink on the Jonas farm near Deer- 
field has 48 acres this season against 
96 last year. The group of farms 
owned by Thomas M. Tice in the Deer- 
field section are said to have about 
half the acreage of potatoes of last 
year. There are, however, a great 
many growers whose acreage is as 
large as last year. At the end of plant- 
ing season they have put in more than 
they had intended. There has been no 
difficulty in obtaining Eastern seed; in 
fact, most of the seed dealers have 
had potatoes left on their hands, and 
have placed some in cold storage to 
be used as seed for second crops. The 
outlook for fair prices is favorable. 

In lower Cumberland county lima 
beans have had to be almost all re- 
planted. They were planted early, but 
the continued cold, wet weather rotted 
them badly. Onions were also planted 
early but they withstood the unfavor- 
able weather and appear to be thriv- 
ing. Tomato growers are undecided 
about their crop this year, as no ar- 
rangements have been made to buy at 


some of the wharves, which shipped 
many tons last year. ; ; 
W. L. Stevens put in six acres of 


peas on the late Wililam Tomlin farm 
in Cape May county. These peas are 
to be raised for the factory. A very 
interesting feature is the machine 
planting. By the adjustments the peas 
are drilled to about 20 to a foot and 
about SO pounds of fertilizer to a peck 
of peas. Mr Stevens has grown peas 
for the factory for about 15 years. 
Several interesting discussions were 
held at the recent meeting of the Mid- 
dlesex county board of agriculture. 
The farm demonstrator reported the 
formation of two boys’ corn clubs in 
connection with the schools of Dayton 
and Cranbury. Other parts of the 
county have not responded sufficiently 
ts forma club. There will be at least 
two field meetings of the board held 
during the summer. The county poul. 
try association and the South Middle- 


sex farmers’ aossciations will affiliate 
with the board in its field meetings 
and automobile tours, 


Reports from Salem-county, N J, in- 
dicate that potatoes will make a good 
stand. The small acreage reported as 
showing rot is attributed to eastern 
grown seed. Reports from Monmouth 


county indicate that the potato acre- 
age is about 90% normal, A soup com. 
pany of Camden is contracting for to- 


matoes from New Egypt 

The voters of Wall township in Mon- 
mouth oounsy. have authorized the ex- 
penditure of $30,500 on new schools in 
that township. This progressive spirit 
prevails all over the state and reflects 
great credit on the efforts for rural 
betterment that are being made by Dr 
Calvin N. Kendall, state commissioner 
of education. 

In the Bridgeton section 
are coming up evenly and 
dence of bad seed or rot may be no- 
ticed. There are few fields,-if any, in 
the section which show up better than 


potatoes 
little evi- 


the Alfred Sloan field at Shirley Cor- 
ner. A few fields of corn are up 
enough to see the green blades down 


the rows. Grass and wheat appear to 
be flourishing. 

An inspection of potato fields of 
Camden county indicates that there is 
no more trouble from seed rot than 
ordinarily. Farmers in the Daretown 
locality claim the white potato crop 
last year averaged the highest per acre 
of any they ever raised. AS an ex- 
ample, Jonathan Prooks marketed 16,- 
000 baskets of first size potatoes from 
20 acres, in addition to second and 
third sizes. In average years a selected 
acre here and there may produce 500 
baskets of tubers. but it is a rare oc- 
currence for 10 to 20 acres to average 
400 baskets. 

The first cucumbers of the season, 
grown in South Jersey, were marketed 
from the Seabrook farms; 54 cucum- 
bers filled a five-eighths bushel basket 


and brought $4.50. They were grown 
under sash. From the farms large 
quantities of rhubarb, lettuce, scal- 
lions, etc, are now being marketed. In 


Gloucester county onions do not look 
so well for this time of year, although 
some fields looks all right. Grubworms 


are cutting lima beans. Some claim 
the worms are cutting sugar corn. 
“armers have been spraying fruit 


trees, There is a big demand from 
south Jersey farmers for baskets and 
hampers. 

At the sale of Holstein cattle at 
Blairstown, N J, by Dr John C. Sharpe 


and vicinity. , 





the prices for his prize live stock ran 
high. Bernard Meyer paid $1700 for 
a four-year-old cow. A calf eight 
days old brought $190. 


Club Work ‘Gains Momentum 


In the majority of the counties of 
New Jersey, young people’s organiza- 
tions of different sorts such as boys’ 
and girls’ clubs and agricultural con- 
tests are being conducted. The man- 
ner of directing and financing varies 
in different localities, but in the main 
such work is under the supervision of 
the county Y M C A authorities, the 
eounty superintendents of schools or 
the farm demonstrators. There has 
been practically no co-operation be- 
tween counties, and no _ state-wide 
organization. 

The extension division of the New 
Jersey state agricultural college has 
started a movement designed to offer 


organization to the various young 
people’s clubs on a state basis. It is 
planned to standardize the local 


metheds in all counties desiring it, to 
divide counties into districts under 
the direction of responsible leaders 
who will be directed by a club leader 
in each county. It is not intended 
that the extension division shall seek 
to take away the leadership of the 
individual clubs from the local peo- 
ple who have done excellent work in 
starting them, but to make possible 
their organization on a wider and 
more systematic basis for the benefit 
of all concerned. 

Such organization will provide for 
competition between counties in the 
State and between New Jersey and 
other states. In inaugurating such a 
movement, New Jersey is following 
the example of other states in which 
the system has worked successfully. 





New Dairy Specialist—John W. Bart- 
let has been appointed extension spe- 
cialist in dairy husbandry of the N J 
state agri col. Mr Bartlett was grad- 
uated two years ago from the Vt agri 


col, Since then he has done work in 
the dairy dept of the N J station. In 
his new position he will have charge 


of the cow testing assns now organized 
and will assist in the organization of 
others as desired. He will also devote 
a part of his time to other extension 
work in dairy husbandry. Mr Bartlett 
began his new duties May 1 

Second Crop Potatoes—Farm Dem- 
strator Hankinson of Mercer Co, N J, 
has found considerable interest in the 
use of second crop home-grown seed 
potatoes. If this plan which is being 
pushed by Mercer Co and also by 
Monmouth Co proves as_ successful 
in the great potato sections in the 
central part of New Jersey as it has 
proved with some of the large grow- 
ers in Cumberland Co, a tremendous 
saving in the cost of seed potatoes will 
be secured as well as a method of pre- 
venting the introduction of potato 
diseases. 





Recognition for Morrisville 

In approving an item 
the construction of a 
laboratory building, Gov Whitman 
makes formal recognition of the 
splendid work done by the New York 
state school of agriculture at Morris- 


of $75,000 for 
classroom and 


ville. This young institution already 
enjoys a total enrollment of 193 
students. These come from all over 
New York, as well as from _ other 
States, South America and far away 
Japan. Nothing speaks in louder 
praice of the splendid management 


of this institution. 

At commencement on June 11-13, 
46 students will be graduated. Most 
of these will go dire ctly home to their 
own or to their parents’ farms. The 
students attending this institution are 
keen, bright men and women of the 
right stuff, to be of the greatest serv- 
ice to themselves and to the state. 
So enthused have some of these young 
people become, they plan to go 
ther along the educational road 

During the past vear the school has 
omnia a tract of 175 acres of forest 
land through the gift of C. O. New- 
ton of Homer, N Y. This tract will 
be used as a demonstrational area for 
teaching boys principles of farm 
woodlot management. At the Morris- 
ville school, not only is the scientific 
work of a very high order but also the 


practical work, such work as care 
and mangement of horses, cows and 
poultry, the pruning and spraying of 
trees, manufacture of dairy products, 
preparation of soil and the planting 


of crops. 


The school is situated in one of the 


best Holstein cattle districts of the 
state and owns a very fine herd of 
this breed of cattle. Testing of cows 
is an important feature. During the 
year, the students have been con- 
ducting 30-day advanced registry tests 


on the cows in the herd. The records 


range from 20 to 30 pounds, which 
show the quality of this herd. Boys 
turned out fram this school are quite 
expert in the feeding and care of 
stock. The New York state agricul- 
tural schools all have proved their 
worth and they are going to be an 


important factor in the farm educa- 
tional life of the state. 
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Owo a machine of your own. 
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Send for our new and elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 
detniled denctigtions of ub- 


pages, 5x8 inches, containing 
i =~ books covering every ae 


ward of 500 practical 
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Split Hickory Special 
—the finest Buggy 
ever built. Catalog 
shows 150 other snap- 
py styles for 
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if you are interested 
in a new Farm Wagon 
ar- 

e to ask for 

‘Special Catalogs. They 
save YOU money. 






























Greatest 
Buggy Boo cer 


No matter when you expect to 

buy I want you to have a copy of 

Book right 

e you a bet- 

ter judge of buggies and rite 
It will show you — I 


my big free Bug 
away. It will ma 


values, 
saving my customers 


splitting offer for 1916. 
this free book TODAY. 


cles for 15 years, Split 


= Stylish 
splitting profits with 


book today. See f 


my direct from factory ceomes um 
Write for 


I have been making high grade vehi- 
Hickory Bug- 
gies are famous the world over for 
beauty of style, excellence of work- 
manship, light running and long ser- 
vice. I give 30 days free road test 
to prove the quality and to convince you 
that a genuine Split Hickory is the best 
buggy you can buy at any price. 
@ quarter of a million of these sturdy, 
rigs are rolling over the roads. 


You will be proud to drive one, too. My new 
to bed rock. Think of it, for only $39.26 and up you can now 


a oesine Split Hickory — direct from my factory. Write for the 
or yourself the money you can gave. dress 


PSicteP> THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., **2'°° Columbus, 
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More About Roadside Markets 
J. B, WATSON 

} was much interested in your re- 

cent pictures and story, showing how 

farmers were selling their produce 

right at their door to passers-by on 
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RIDGEWOOD FARM 
STOPHERE. 


FOR COMFORT. 
_FOR SALE TO-DAY 
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Attractive Bulletin at Ridgewood Farm 


the highway. It is true, as you say, 


that such direct sales to consumers 
sre imcreasing along roads much 
traveled by autos from the cities. I 
am the enly farmer in this section 
who is paying any attention to this 
method of selling. Every half mile 
from my farm to a distance of three 
er four miles 1 have stuck up little 
signboards along the road like this: 


Ridgewood Farm 1 M 
Comfort Station—Fresh Produce 


Then in front of my house I have a 
large signboard. The four lines of 
heading are in big letters on beth 


sides of the board, so as to attract the 
attention of motor cars coming from 
either direction. I use movable letters 
to spell out the different articles I have 
for sale each day. I have printed a 
little leaflet telling about my farm and 
urging customers tg come 
again. It contains my phone number 
znd the suggestion that if they will 
ielephone me what they want and 
when they are going by, I will have 
the produce put up in a parcel ready 
for them. JI shall put one of these 
little leaflets :1 every Il. t of stuff I sell, 
and will try and get my customers to 


produce, 


cistribute the same among their 
friends. I find that city people appre- 


ejate getting nice fresh stuff. k am 
building up quite a little trade in fresh 
wmsalted butter, as there is a growing 
demand amonz nice families in the 
towns for it. They say it is almost 
impossible to get anything except but- 
ter which is salted an ounce or more 
to the pound. 





Milk Producers to Incorporate 
[From Page 13.] 

duetion part of the milk business. An 

(itsege county (N Y) dairyman started 

milk route in a city of about 10,000 
-whabitamts. He received 7 cents a 
jnart. The work proved unprofitable 
onsidering the waste of time and 
ther considerations. He stopped the 
etail sales and sold in bulk to the 
eading retail dairy company of the 
city. No complaint of unfair com- 
petition was alleged. 

This city company has farmers as 
well as city men among its’ share- 
helders. It gives wholesome care to 
the milk handled, but is not at all 
extravagant. Not long ago the share- 





How Best to Market Crops 
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or 


holders were inclined to dispose of the 
property and route. Prospective buy- 
ers went carefully over the books of 
the concern and concluded that the 
balances showed scarcely a living 
profit during the last few years. 
They did not buy the plant and one 
of their number went to farming, but 
did not take up dairying. He is will- 
ing to support a feasible plan for bet- 
iering milk marketing methods in his 
town. He believes that if incorpora- 
tion is undertaken, with an intention 
of direct sales in a distant city, better 
results would be obtained if a few 
men who are thoroughly agreed get 
together at first. He fears that an 
attempt to rally a large number to 
arrange a shipping contract would 
lead to mistunderstandings before a 
reputation could be established. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDAED GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Casb or -—- Wheat, -—Corn—. ——Oats— 

1816 «641915 1916 1915 1916 1995 
Chieago ...... 3.12 613.52 76 -79 45 53 
New York 11S) 6156 84 -80 49 io 
Boston ...... 35 -82 i 6) 
St Louis 1.12 1.48 -72% 41% 
Toledo ...... 1.16 1.54 73 
Minneapolis ..1.15 L52 -76 71 4! 5 





Contrary world conditions have 
meant further unsettled grain markets 
both at home and abroad. Do- 


mestic wheat prices have at times de- 
clined sharply by reason of fairly lib- 
eral reserves and reasonably good 
crop. prospects, barring one or iwo 


states. Fairly large exports of bread- 
stuffs from the S have been re- 
corded. Rains in the southwest late 
last week carried weakness to the 
market. 

The speculative wheat markets were 


very unsettled, Chicago declining to 
51.07% p bu for July, and 1.08% for 
Sept, followed by fair recovery. In 
spite of insistent claims of crop dam- 
zge in winter wheat territory, the feel- 
ing was much in evidence that condi- 
tions have probably improved some- 


what; this in a large way, 
the better situation in spring wheat 
territory where seeding was practi- 
cally finished and conditions admirable 
for start-off cf the crop. July wheat 
at St Louis sold at 1.0614 and Sept 
1.065. At New York, No 2 red in store 
was salable around 1.16. 

Corn was indifferently supported, 
declining 2@3c before fair recovery 
took place. After a long stretch ef 
stability, this carried cash corn at Chi- 
cago from its former level around Tic 
Cownward to 70c; Sept off to 6S%c, 
thence steadier. The market sym- 
pathized with the weakness in wheat 
and was also affected by the more fa- 
vorable weather for the new crop. At 
St Louis No 5 corn sold by sample at 
T2@72%4c, and at New York 81%c 
for choice vellow. 

Crop reports were regarded as fa- 


considering 


vorable in oats trade and the 
market was indifferently supported, 
declining 1@2e before reaction. 


Standard oats at western primary 
market sold around 41@42e p_ bu, 
Sept under 39e. At New York, stand- 
wrd grades were weak around 47c. 

Field seeds were in about the recent 
demand and quiet, with clover dull 
now that the season is_ practically 
over; spot clover quotable around 5c 
p Ib, timothy 8% @9c, hungarian 3@ 

blue 

Barley was in fair request at about 
former prices, market somewhat in- 
active. Good to choice malting grades 
70@T6c p bu, famcy a premium, feed 
barley 55 @ fi5e. 





After Short Measures—The bureau 
of weights and measures in New York 
city has summoned large numbers of 


retail dealers who have failed to ob- 
serve the law, and will put pressure 
upon its observance. All meats and 
butter under the law must be sold by 
weight. All other commodities, not 
in containers, shall be sold by stand- 
ard weight, standard measure or 


count, all of these to be property 


labeled or tagged. However, vege- 
tables may be sold by the head or 
bunch. Containers for vegetables and 


fruit shall be of the capacity of 1 bbl, 
% bbl, I bu or multiples divisible by 
two, It is provided, however, that 
fruits and vegetables may be sold in 
other size containers if the net ca- 
pacity in terms of standard dry meas- 


ure is plamly marked and branded on 
the container. A bb) within the mean- 
ing of the law must equal the follow- 


ing dimensiens: Head 17% imches 
diameter, length of stave 2815 inehes, 


bilge not less than t4 inches outside 
measurement, distance between heads 
not less than 2 inches. ‘This is to 
known as the standard bbl. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, yn im all instances 
‘They which 





car or dock Frem these country congsgnees Inust pay 
freight and commission charges hen sold in a 
antler way te the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usuelly secured. Retail ps'ces to actual 
copsumers way be 20 te 50% bigher. 

Apples 

€old storage holdings of apples on 
May 1 were $2% greater than same 
date previons year, according to re- 
ports of federal authorities. Bar- 
reled apple holdings showed an ex- 
cess of 127.7%, boxed apples, an ex- 
cess of 31.1% over those a year ago. 
In N E about 34,000 bbls of apples 
were held in storage; in N Y 229,000, 
in the middle Atlantic states 136,000, 
in southern territory 40,000, in the 
north centra) states 454,000, southern 
eentral 11,000, in the mountain sec- 
tion 19,000, western states 87,000. Fey 
well preserved apples sold well, cool 
weather was favorable. But consider- 
able proportion of opples are wasting; 
on these the loss is considerable. 

At New York, trade fairly active, 
offerings lighter, market firm. Wine- 
sap quotable at $24°4 p bbl, Northern 
Spy 3@6, Baléwin 304.50, Ben Davis 
2@2.25, western boxed apples 1@2 
p bx. 

Beans and Peas 


At New York, buying continues for 
Belgian relief and European export, 
market very firm. Choice marrow 
quotable at $8.45@8.50 p 100 Ibs, fair 
to good 7.%0@ 8.40, choice medium 7@ 
7.10, choice pea 6.90@7.10, red kidney 
S@9.10, red marrow 8.50 @ 8.60, white 
kidney %$@9.40, Imperials 8.60@8.70, 
yellow eve 6.20@6.30, Scotch peas 
5.50 @ 5. G0. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, dressed calves in 
light supply and firm. Choice quot- 
able at 17@)7%4c« p Ib. prime 16@ 
1614¢, hothouse lambs $9@10 p car- 
eass. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, market dull. Fey 
evaporated apples quotable at S@8¥%e 
p Ib, sun-dried quarters 6% @Te. 

Eggs 
At New York, arrivals fairly liberal, 


but demand continued well. Fresh 
gathered quotable at 254%4,@2c p doz, 
storage-packed firsts 24@ 244, state, 


Pa and nearby white hennery, fey, 
X@26%4c, ordinary 2>@25%4c, brown 
hennery 2514 @2tce, “gathered. whites 


24 @ 25e. 

At Chicago, market somewhat easier. 
Fresh firsts quotable at 21@22%c p 
doz, ordinary 20@2Ic. 

Fresh Fruits 

According to early indications early 
peaches will be scant this year. due 
to frost injury in many sections, also 
continued cold rains. 

The shipment of berries and other 
soft fruits by parcel post is still in 
the experimental! stage. Here is the 
ruling in brief of the postoffice de- 
partment. Such articles should be 
shipped in a container of sufficient 
strength to prevent their being 
crushed, these containers so prepared 
‘hat nothing can escape from the 
package. All such parcels are to be 
imspected by the postoffice officials 
before starting through the mails; 
should be marked “perishable.” 

At New York, market for straw- 
berries active, peaches in light sup- 
ply. N C strawberries quotable at 11 
@12c p at, Va 10@12c, Ma@ 14@15c, 
Del 15@1lGe, waterm elons $75@S0 p 
100, peaches 20@ 2.75 p carrier. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market generally 
firm. No 1 timothy quotable at $29 
@30 p ton, No 2 26@238, fcy light 
clover mixed 26@27, rye straw 16@ 
16.50. 

Mill Fecds 


At New York, market stes adv. 
Cearse western spring bran $23@23.7T5 
p ton, standard middlings 29.20, ‘ved 
dog 23.50, linseed meal 31@32, yellow 
corn 1.86@1.9% p 100 Ibs, coarse 24 
2.25, hominy 4.10@4.20 p bbl, corn 
flour 1.85 p 100 Ibs. 

Poultry 

At New York, market active, 
fowls in good suprly and firm, 
table at 2014@22U%c p Ib, heavy 
fowls 21@21%c. broilers 34@35ec, 
dressed turkevs 31 a@ 32c, chickens 22 
@24c, fowls 23@23%c, roosters 16@ 
16%Me. 





light 


quo- 


Vegetablics 


At New York. green asparagus $3 
@3.25 p doz bchs, white $2.25@2.50. 
wax beans $2@3 p bskt, beets $5@6 
p 100 behs, new carrots $3@5, cauli- 
flower $1@1.25 p bskt. new cabbages 
$1.25@1.50 p cra. endive 25@20- vp 
tbh, kale 75c@$1.25 p bbl. leaks $1@ 
2 p 100 behs, lettuce $1.25@2 p bskt, 
oyster plant $3@4 p 100 bchs, pars- 


American Agriculturist 
nips $2@2.25, large peas $2@3 p 
large bskt, nearby romaine $2@2.0) p 
bbl, radi-:nes $1-0@2, rhubarb $?I@ 
1.4) p Wh behs, spinach $1@1.50 p 
bbl, water cress $1@1.50 p 144) behs, 
Potatoes 
Arrivals of potatoes at Chicago 
were lighter. Reports from leading 
growing districts in Mich, Wis and 
Minn indicate that warehouses zwure 
pretty wel! cleaned un: stocks im 
growers’ hands light. Wisconsin bulk 
potatoes $1.05@1.15 p bu, Tih sweet 
potatoes 1@1.15 p small hamper. 
At New York, old potatoes in hight 


supply and firm. Maine in bulk 
quotable at $3@4.25 p 180 Ibs, state 
and western 3@3.90, western %.25@ 
3.50, Me 3@3.85 p 168-lb bag, state 


and western 3@3.75, 
6 p bbl, 


new Fla 5.25@ 
Jersey sweets 1@ 1.25 p bskt. 


Wool 


Buying continues steadily in the 
west, especially in Ida and Wyo. 
Best medium wools quotable at 31@ 


31%c p ib, Mont 30@33c. One of the 
biggest wool sales ever made in Ida 
was consummated when the American 
wool company of Boston purchased 
the greater part of the woo! clip 
around Shoshone, including approysi- 
mately 900,000 Ibs of wool at Se p jb. 
This same company also bevught 
largely in Cal and Nev. Fleere 
wools in O and Pa brought 30@ le p 
ib, medium in O, Mich and N Y 3} @ 
36c, in Ky and W Va 38@40c. 
Insufficiency of raw wool supplies is 
causing some anxiety in Great Britain. 


Present indications are thai ex- 
port of fine wools to America next 
season may be somewhat more re- 


stricted than in past if war continues. 





Some New York Retail Prices 
The prices quoted below are averase 

prices, all items selling lower or high. 

er, depending on location in the city. 


Dairy 
MIS full cheese, B WD. .ccccccccccccs cle 
(reamery butter, p Ib..........-. h 
Butterine, p Mh............ tard ae 
Cooking Wutterine. p Ib.. . ° ke 
Fresh ehurned butter. p Ib. - ett 
Imported Roman cheese, p ib ie 


Pimento cheese, p 


Imported Swiss cheese, p Ibh......... yale 
New York full cream cheese, p Ih....27 : 
Fruits and Vegetables 
SUN, BD Ginn cvccorccccecs +. 38e 
Sees, OO DR, GOR soc cccccvcssces the 
Potatoes, new, p pk ie 







Old potatoes 
Rermuda potatees, 
Wax beans, 
String bean: 
Celery, p beh... 
Beets, p beh . 
Lettuce, p hd.. 
«ueumbers. 
Scalltions. 
Rbubarb 
Radishes 
(arrots, 

Eggplants. 
Oniens, white and yellow, 
Asperagus. p beh 





Cawsimewer, BP RG... cccccscdcceseccesa Ue 
Meat 
Roasti 1 ebic he tN i ea Vet ile 
Broile; Pp = ebseseeesvecseoeun 
Boiling chickens, BD WD... .--ccccec ee edt 
Legs of lambs. spring. p bb..........se 
Legs of veal. p ID. - keeeoasen ~ 
Shoulder ef veal. p Ib........--. ~ 


Fresh bans, p tb. ee eees mo 
Forequaiter lamb, spring. BD Bese , 
Loins of perk, p 

Rump of cormed beef. p it 





Plate and navel cormed beef. p Ib. 
Spareribs. p Ib.. ss ott gel hes 
Loim of pork, F MES aerate. 
Prime ribs of beef. p Ib....--...--- ate 
Legs of urutton, p BD. ...... 20 ee en ee ~ el 


Turkeys. p [Ib 
Ducks. p MW. ..--.--ceeeeeccccees . 





BORG, GB ccccces cccccccsescces 
Smoked shoulder, p Hb..........-- 
Smoked ox tengues, p Ib 

Sugar cured bams, p Ib........----- 









Bacon, p iD 
The Cheese Market 
At Utica, N Y, there has been a 
drop of about Se p ib in the prices 


of cheese, the top for large declining 
to below ldc, as against 1744c a wee 

previous, and 1644c last year. The 
slump is due to the falling off in the 


demand for export cheese, and the 
steadily imereasing make. A _ con- 
siderabie rainfall has been followed 


by warm weather, and pastures were 


never in better condition, while there 
is promise of a larger yield ef hay 
than any in several years, and crops, 


had been de- 
weather, are 


the planting of which 
layed by unfavorable 
catching up. 

Butter is selling at from 2@cithe p 
Ib, as against Jie at the correspomd- 
ing time lest year. 

Cheese markets 

At Watertown, ithy 


N Y, im sym 


with the demoralized condition of the 
export cheese market prices on the 
Watertown market showed a dechme 


of 3c p tb from one week ago. Sales 





were 7000) bxs at liliec p Ib. 

Dean Galloway Resigns—The many 
friends and admirers of Dean Gale- 
way will be much surprised to icarn 
this week that he has tendered his 
resignation Dr B. TV. Galloway was 
made dean of the college of agricul- 
tere of Nev York and director of 
the experiment station a few years 
ngo, und has done much exceilent 
service. Hie has been long and 
favorably known as an organizer and 
a scientist along agricultural hines, 
affording him wide vision and expe- 
rience. tefore his resignation was 


accepted it was most carefully' con 
sidered by those in charge of the cok 
lege. 
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Tune 3, 1916 


Early Growth of Onions 


Weather conditions have been more 
favorable to start-off of the crop in 
commercial onion growing sections of 
the central west, New York, Ohio and 
Massachusetts, following the indiffer- 
ent and belated start. Some recovery 
has taken place in fields delayed by 
cold, wet weather or by high winds 
earlier, blowing out the seed. 

As a rule there is plenty of mois- 
ture in the ground, and with a fort- 
night of early June sunshine the crop 
should make an excellent showing. 
The acreage, so far as advices, now 
coming in from our correspondents in 
the fields indicate, is liable to run a 
littie short of last year. 


Notes from Onion Growers 


Onion acreage around Big Prairie 
and Shreve not over half planted late 
but appearing well; no weeds and 
onions 5 to 6 inches high fourth week 
in May. Lake Co acreage will not 
be as big as last year.—[A. E. V., Big 
Prairie, O. 

Onion seeding very late on account 
of wet, cold weather, which has been 
followed by much wind, causing con- 
siderable damage. Growers seem dis- 
couraged and acreage not up to a nor- 
mal.—[B. R. C., Ada, O. 

Some damage by wind, although 
crops at present doing fine. Acreage 
about 75% last season.—[A. M., Mc- 
Guffey, O. 

Planting iooks good with full stand 
of onions, about 100 acres in this val- 
ley compared with 200 last year.— 
{J. W. B., Shreve, O. 

Season is two or three weeks late; 
acreage about 75% last season; pros- 
pects for lots of weeds.—[A. E., 
McGuffey, O. 


Onion conditions generally favor- 


able; acreage not far from normal; 
land in a little better condition this 
year than last; most of the crop 
cultivated once.—[R. L. P., Geneva, O. 

Acreage around Shreve, O, some- 
what smaller than last year; 200 
acres planted to onions against 300 
last year. Crop went into the ground 
in very unfavorable condition mostly 
late owing to wet ground.—[Richey 


Bros. 

Conditions seems to be far from 
favorable around Syracuse, N 2 
George T. Skiff writes under dute of 
May 24, outlook in that section worst 
for many years, enion area not more 
than half seeded and believes half of 
these a failure and will never be 
weeded. While the acreage will prove 
less than last year he says farmers 
expect to sow further as soon as con- 


ditions are right. 

Crop outlook not very bright, high 
wind did some damage, then came 
floods. But onions now appear bet- 
ter than hoped. Seeding not entirely 
finished until after May 22, onions 
gcing in late. Acreage about norm: il. 
{A. G., Chittenango Station, N 


First of high winds did considerable 
damage, then heavy rains flooded 
some fields which are so wet that it 
is impossible to work very much at 
this writing.—T[B. P. T., Canas- 
tota, N Y. 

On 19 farms totaling 144 acres un- 
der onions in the northern part of 
the town of Hadley, Mass, the onions 
have started well, according to one of 
our correspondents, Patrick Ryan 
and growers have begun to cultivate 
the weed. This is an increase of 21 
acres over last year. 

Acreage about 10% less than last 
year; some shortage in farm help, 
some losses to seeded onions by heavy 
rains. The plant has come up well.— 
{R. &. B., Sunderland, Mass. 

Acreage somewhat less than normal 
and later by two weeks; outlook 
fair for normal crop.—[H. G. &., 
Sunderland, Mass. 

Onion acreage here very small and 
almost 2 cloudburst, putting every 
field under water. Cost of labor has 
b on tightening and narrowing the 
acreage. And the fertilizers are so 
high and winds, insect pests, high 
seed, help and land values have far 
exceeded the prices of onions.—[E. G., 
Leesburg, Ind. 

Acreage around Hammond, Ind, 
about normal, land in fair condition 
at seeding time but started slow by 
reason of cold weather. Now a good 


stand and conditions more favorable. 
{t. Vantil. 

Onions appear well, ground wet 
most of the time but do not see or 
hear of damage to onion crop. Too 
cold for good growing and weeds 
started.—[F. Y., Kimmell, Ind. 


Only 80% of normal acreage in this 
part of Ind. Where ground was wet, 
seed failed to grow well and stand is 
thin. Weather cold and wet this 
spring; about 310 acres around Col- 
lins and Churubusco against 417 last 
year.—[Cor. 

Onion shipments from the Laredo 
(Tex) section are about over. Most 
growers made good money this year. 
Growers and dealers worked together 
to prevent overflooding of markets at 
any particular time; prices well 
maintained. 

Total production of onions in Tex 
will be about 4650 cars, according to 





' 50 cents up 


a federal bulletin oa shipments up to 
May 3 2924 cars. 

At New York, Tex onions in heavy 
supply. Old yellow onions, fcy, quot- 
able at $3@4 p bag. red 3@3.25, No 
1 Tex yellow Fee 5 p cra. 

At Chicago, prices firm under good 
demand. No i Tex yeliow $1.92 p 
cra, white or crystal wax 2@2.25. 








Regarding using arsenate of iead for 
this season's spraying, | was fortunate 
in placing my order early and having 
some left over from last year so the 
soaring prices will not affect me this 
year. Prices at our local dealer's are 
as low as possible, too, [ should give 


arsenate of lead the preference for 
fruit work, even if it does cost more, 
as the liability of burning the foliage 
is decidediy iess than paris green, 
For gypsy moth work on forest or 
shade trees I might be tempted to add 
the paris green to the lead. The gypsy 
moth problem is bothering me and L 
shall go for them at the scab spray 
for they were ahead of the game by 
the time the codling moth spray was 
oa last year. I shall use full strength 


in all my work this year and then 
some.—[Howard Brown, Secretary 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tron 














forward replies sent to this office. 
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Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing & email adv as noticeable as « large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising ts only six cents a word each insertion. 


30 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 


cise the om care 1 ailowing poultry and 
na 
atvertisers use this paper, but our responsi- 
bility mual ne with that. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS—From Davig strain of $3 C White 
Leghorns, bred for size, vigor, and heavy egg produc 
tion. Prizes takea wherever shown. _— aa 
_ per 100. $6 per 50. Heavy breeds 
Send for catalog. LOCUST CORNER “POULTRY 
FARM, Archer W. Davis, Prop. Mt Sinai, L I, N ¥ 





FAWN AND WHITE RUNNER 
Wyandottes. Egira. one dollar 
WHEATER,. Ogdensburg. N Y 


DUCKS, Witte 
setting. HH 





UTILITY LEGHORN PULLETS, 8-12 weeks old 
HIDRI VIBW POULTRY FARM, Str 


Bethel, Pa 





EGGS, $1 per 15. Barred Rocks, 8 C Buff Orping 
tons, 8 C White Leghorns. J. H. WORLEY, Mercer 
Pa. 





DAY-OLD CHICKS—Ringlet Barred Rocks, White 
Orpingtons. SUNNYSIDB FARM, Emporium, Pa 





WHITE LEGHORN chicks cheap. NELSON'S 
Grove City, Pa 





80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the chicos ot 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS 
per 1000; 5009, $4; 
Jersey Wakefield. 


(satisfaction guaranteed). $1 
500. 75 cents. Extra fine Early 
Early Summer, All Head Early. 
Flat Dutch, and Copenhagen Market; every one a 
ood plant. Cauliflower plants. $3 per 1000; 5000 
2.50; flenderson’s owbdall. Potied tomato 
plants. $1.75 per 100, $13.50 per 1000, shipped in 
Paper pots Langdon’s Earliana, Matchless, and 
Stone. Potted Black Beauty cgg plants. $2 per 100. 
Sweet potatoe plants, $1.60 per 1000. ‘ list free. 


LIVE STOCK 


CAKE VIEW JERSEYS FOR SALE—Two pure 
bred bull calves, from high producing dams. Sired 








by grandson of Hood Farm Toroao, No 131558. 
JAMES FOX. Otisco, N Y. 

REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites: all ages; mated, not akin. Bred sows, 
service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa 

PEDIGREED DUROC JERSEY PIGS. $5. _Cham- 


pion Colile pups. $5. Barron- Young week Leghorn 
pullets, 60c. ALTAVISTA FARM, Darlington, Md. 


24 REGISTERED BROWN SWISS COWS, calves, 
yearling and two year olds. Also one ae yearling 
butt JOHN C. FOSTER. Greenwich, N 


REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 6 weeks 
old. choice stock, $7 each. A. SLINGERLAND, 
Delmar, N Y¥ 


“REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE 6 and 8 wecks 

















old pigs. Service boars. A. A. SCHOFELL, Heuvel- 
ton, N ¥ 

TWO BLACE he ag J JACKS FOR SALE. 
FRED M AU RER, Marilla. N Y. 

FINE DU ROC- JERSEY PIGS $5 each. HUGH 


BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 





DOGS 
THOROUGHBRED FOX HOUNDS, fast and came. 








Pups at any age. Walker and Goodman strain. Alsc 
broken Beagles and Beagle pups FATRMOU NT 
KENNBLS, BR 3, Red Lion, Pa 

FOR SALE—Half grown Collie dogs. male and 
femate. Heel drivers. LAWRENCE BROS, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. 

CHOICE FEMALS SHEPHERDS and younger 
male pups. ARTHUR GILSON Madrid Springs, 
N ¥ 





FOX TERRIER PUPPIES— Fine specimens. Write 
for prices. SUNNY SLOPE FARM, Scio, z. 








PAUL F. ROCHELLE; Morristown, COLLIES. NELSON’S, Grove City. Pa. 
CABBAGE PUANTS—AU Head Early, Succession, HIDES 
Copenhagen Market, Early Summer, Surehead. lat 


Dutch, Danish Balthead (our _* 5 strain, with @ 
record of 26 tons per acre). $i 1008; 5000, $4; 
20.000, $15. Henderson‘s ‘Snowball cauliflower. $3 
per 1000. Potted Earliama tomatoes (ship t 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse, or calf 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on req . THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUB CO, Rochester, N Y. 





paper pots). $2 per 100 1000, $15. Tr 1 
tomatoes and peppers, $4.50 per 1000. List free. F 
W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. (Vegetabie 
plants aan ely 18 years.) 


VEGETABLE PLANTS-—Large or small lots by 
mail or express prepaid. Tomato. cabbage, sweet 
potato, celery, cauliflower, beet, lettuce, asparagus, 
pepper, egg plants. Also asters. First class plants 
and safe delivery guaranteed. Catalog free. HARRY 
L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 


FINE, FIELD GROWN CABBAGE PLANTS, peed 
ing varieties, 90c 1000: oes, $3.75; 10.000. $6.5 








Sweet potato. $2; tomat 2. Shipped ansloen 
Satisfaction auaranteed. ‘TID rWATER PLANT CO, 
Franklin, Va 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Runner and 
for August and fall planting. Also raspberry. 
berry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants; 
a aa free. HARRY L. SQUIRES. 
| i A 


4 


pot -grown, 
black- 

fruit trees. 
Remsenburg. 





FOR SALE—Cow pres. $1.40 to $1.75 bushel: soy 
beans, $1.75 to $2.50 bushel; red clover seed, $11.50 
bushel; scarlet clover seed. $6.50 bushel; cracked 
beans, 2c pound. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND. Milford. 
Del 





PLANTS—Altt varieties cabbage. tomato, 
pepper, cauliflower, sweet potatoes, mangel. 
8 dozen prepaid. 45c. Wholesale catalog. 
NUE ERIES, Smoketown, Pa 


celery, 
Asters, 
GLICKS 





Z SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Thre® million Seven 
varieties. $t per 1000. Grey Crowder cow peas, 
$1.40 per bushel. C. E. BROWN. Bridgeville, Det 








CABBAGE. CELERY. TOMATO. and other vege- 
table plants. Write for prices. MRS JOHN FRASER, 
Salem. N Y¥ 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHEONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. ey are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A. Forestville. Ct 





WOMEN'S WANTS 
HIGH GRADS DINNERWARE. direct from fac- 
tory, at prices that cannot be equaled any piace in 
America. Catalog freon PEERLESS CHINA (9, 
Bast Liverpool, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED. 5c each, any size; 
Drints, Sc each, al! sizes; 8x10 enlargements with 
firat $1 order. Cameras and supplies for sale. 
Three months’ course in photography, mail or at 








studio, $5. P. JOHNSON, Photographer, Oswego, 
GET ACQUAINTED! Trial offer: First roll 
developed and printed. 10c. Unmounted 8x10 > 
targement from your favorite negative, 25c. Pri 
list WEST ENGLEWOOD PHOTO FINISHING 
Co West Englewood, N 





RESOLE AND REPAIR YOUR SHOES 4 . 
bers with New Tread. 25c can, postage Sc. 2} 
stamps. J. T. FLAHERTY. Springfield, Mass. 


150 ENVELOPES. 150 





letter heads, 6x9% inches, 





nicely printed, mailed, ‘or Samples _ free. 
HERALD (€O, Chariotteville, N 

HAY CAPS. stack, wagon. and farm_ covers. 
Plain, waterproof GENBY DERBY, 453 St Pauls 


Ave, Jersey City 








MAC HINE WANTED. Give condi. 
Lakehurst, N J. 


~ THRESHING 


tion, capacity, and price BOX 137, 





> = 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED FARMERS—Men 4 and wemen. everywhere. 
$75 mouth, short twurs, vaca 


tions with full pay, rapid advancement. | Mau 
appointments coming. ‘common a Uucalieet 
suffic a. ht ig Immediately There posi tien. 
LOW ainable. ANKLI UTE. “oe L4u. 
Roches' N Y. 7 





WANTED—Lecai representative for special work i+ 
Chenango Co, N Y. A le OF spare time propos: 
tion that — pay you liberally. for 
address reulation Department, 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION FOR LIFE, with 
big pay, short hours and sure advancement? Tien 
Bases a. mn. My free illustrated boon 
ells mw fo an a intment. 
HOPKINS, Washington, D c. — . 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without (arm 
ing experience, who wish to work on farms. If sar 
need a good, steady, sober man, write for au onde 
blank. A is a philanthropic organization, 


particutas:. 
ORANGE JU 








and vw 
make arge to employer or employee. TH:: 
JEWISH AGRICULTURAL, SOCIETY, 172 Seow j 


Ave, New York City. 





WANTED—By young man, 22 years old, a 








oS: paeey = fied nowledge mode ‘ 
8; salary no o FO 
St, St, Brooklyn, N Y. ao 
AGENTS 
WANTED—B ib} ive. 





12 tools in /. 

Sells to farmers, teamsters, contractors, ete. Lifts : 

tons, hoists, stretches wire, pulls posts; many oth. 

uses. Free sam to active a One agen . 

ee $45 im one day, another Fi000 in Decemix 
start you. Write for big color plate. Seen: 

me HARRAH MFG CO, Box i. Blooa- 

nm 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKEY 


PROSPERITY IN CANADA—$900,005,000 in new 

wealth added in 1915. Enormous crops and lox 
taxation make farmer# rich. Wheat average, 36.4% 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre 4 
Saskatchewan, _ per acre im Manitoba 
Taxes average and wh not Ly $35 pe: 
quarter section, ~f- all taxes; no im 











on 

provem: schools and full ovtigheun Nbert 

peed aioe Get your farm home from the Canadis . 
acific Railway. 20 years to pay. Good lawd = 


$iL to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from 
the government guarantees your land and water titles 
Balance, after first payment, extended over ninctee: 
with interest at 6%; privilezes of paying i: 
full any time. Before final payment becomes du. 
your farm should have paid for itself. We will len 
you up to $2000 in improvements in certain districis 
with no security other than the land itself. Particu 
lars on request. Ready-made farms for sale, Specia' 
easy terms. Loan for livestock. In defined districts 
after one year’s occupation. under certain condition: 
we advance cattle, sheep and hogs to farmers up tu 
a value of $1000. We want you; we can afford tv 
help you. We own the land; we want the land 
oY Our interests are mutual. Buy direct 
and our farm home from the CANADIAN 
PACIFIC "RAILWAY. Send for free book. J. 8 
Dennis, Assistant to the President, Canadian Pacitic 
Railway, 456 Ninth Ave, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


200-ACRB FARM. $800- ~Resdering lake. 40 acre 
in tillage; estimated 1000 ceeds wood, 200,000 fee 

timber; only 1% miles to masuet ; on main road 
near neighbors; cottage house, maple shade, broad 
view; 40-foot barn. Aged owner must sell. If take: 
immediately price only $800, half cash. Wood and 
timber should pay for it twice over. Details an:t 
traveling instructions, page 7, our big spring cataloe 
illustrating and describing hundreds of real bargai: 

in a dozen sours. Write today for your free cops 
E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 1006, (50 
Nassau 8t, New York. 


FARMS IN DEMAND. Have you any farm or uu 
improved land for sale? The demand for unimproved 
as well as improved farms seems to be greater right 
now than for years. The good prices for grat live 
stock and produce, and the prosperity which seems to 
be assured for American farmers has made an active 
market for rural real estate. Probably the quickest 
and cheapest way to sell your farm or land is te 
advertise it in this real estate market of this paper 
It costs only 6 cents per word per week. cash with 
order. Many thousands of farmers and others in the 
towns and counties adjoining yours will read your 
adv, printed here. If you write your ady just as you 
would talk. you will make it interesting and true. 
and you wil! get a great many inquiries for further 
particulars. Then, if you answer these inquiries 
promptly and fully. some of the people whe have in 
quired will come to see your property; then it wifi 
be easy for you to make a sale. But you mu 
answer your letters and inquiries promptiy to get (vo 








best results. Address ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave. New York City 
If you wish to reach people in the northwest use 


ae is Minneapolis, Minn, 5 
rents ord per week; for the central west use 
ORANGE Jupp FARMER, Chicago, II, 

wo! per week; for the south ‘ 4 
FARMING of Atlanta. Ga, cents per_word pr 
week; and for New England states, NEW ENGLAND 
HOME STEAD of Springfleld, Mass, 5 cents per word 


It Pays to Sell 


at a close margin when the expense of making the 
sale isn’t large. And no selling plan for poultry. 
eggs, live stock, farm produce or implements 3 cheaper 
than an adv in the classified column of the AMER 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, for it only costs six cents 
a word to reach 625.000 readers, and the price of a 
postage stamp to carry your letter to us. 

You are getting in direct touch with desiratble 
customers 


Through the Farmers’ Exchange 


and if you haven't yet tried this 





plan we are con 


fident it will prove as good a thing for you as # 
has for so many of our subscribers. These adva are 
read all right—don’t think for a minute they’re nei 


—and scores of people who have used the classified 
columns have told us how surprised they have bera 
at the number of replies receive 

Now just think this over carefully, for there’s rv 
reason why it shouldn’t pay you as well as others 
Remit by money order or bank draft, at 6 cents per 
word to 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., - New York City 





Built up 
their 


Please 


business 








THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Gentlemen : 
insert 
Farmers’ Exchange column, April 10, for which 
we inclose pay. 

We have advertised our vegetable plants in 
your Farmers’ Exchange columns for 16 years 
and it is largely through your paper that we have 
built up the business we have. 


New Jersey 


New York City 


our advertisement in your 


Yours very truly, 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS. 
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18 ° 


74% Gain 


per acre is the result 
of a 30-year test with 
complete fertilizer on 
wheat at the Penn- 
sylvania Experiment 
Station. 

With fertilizer, 
23.7 bushels was the 
average acre yield; 
without fertilizer, 13.6 
bushels per acre. 


Winter Wheat 


Production 




















is the name of our free bul- 
letin that tells how to in- 
crease wheat yielis. Write 


The SOIL IMPROVEMENT Committee 
Of the National Fertilizer Association 


2405 Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 





A Rainy Day Job * 


Paint the interiors of your 
dairy, barns, chicken houses, out- 
buildings, cellars, etc., with this 
snow white disinfecting paint that will 
never crack, peel or fall off. Destroy 
disease germs. Keep the buildings bright 
and sanitary. Put on witb brush or sprayer. 


RBOLA 


The Disinfecting White Paint 


is @ mineral white paint, combined with the world’ 
moet powerful germicide. Stronger than carbolic ac id 
yet harmless to.man or beast. Kills lice, mites, nits, 
@@. Powder form—ready when mixegwith water. 
Use It Instead of Whit€wash 
to paint health and sunshine intoevery dark place. If 
your dealer will not supply you, send us his name and 
your order. Whitewash is NOT as good as Carbola 
10 lbs. (10 gal ) for $1 plus postage 
20 lbs. (20 gal ) for $2 delivered free 
HOlbs (50 gal.) for $4 delivered free 
Send 25 cents for atrial package—enough to 
paint and disinfect 250 square feet 


Carbola Chemical Company 
r] t 420dSt Dept. A New York City 



































What do you 


want to know 


bout any branch of Agriculture, 
Soils, Fertilizers, Manures? The 
best methods of planting, cultivating, 
harvesting and utilizing all Field, 
Orchard and Garden Crops, Feed- 
ing Crops, Feeding Animals, Dairy 
Farming, or any other subject per- 
taining to Farming or Rural Affairs. 








Do you want to know about care 
and management, breeding, feeding, 
judging and marketing of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry or 
Pet Stock in Health and Disease ? 


The “progressive farner” who desires up- 
to-date reliable infor nation along the lines 
of his chosen business will find our standard 
agn icultural reference bocks of inestimable 
value. These books abound in helpful 
ruggestions and valuable information. They 
cnswer immediately and authoritatively the 

many intricate questions that arise day by 
day. They are books that the beginner 


meecs and the successful farmer follows: 


fg Send for our new and elab- 
Catalog Free oretely  dlustrated catalog, 


28 pages, 5x8 inches, containing detai'ed descrip- 
tions of upward of 500 practical ran books covering every 
phase of agriculture. hs will be mailed on applicaton. 


(ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, K. ¥. 








LIVE STOCK 


FIELD NOTES 


Live Srocn Fieco Reeacsenrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





T’er 100 Ibs --~-Cattle-—, —-Hogs-—, -— Sheep — 





1916 «1915 «#41916 «#4i915 1916 1915 
Chicago ..+...$10.75 %3 25 $10.00 $7.75 $9.40 $7.60 
St Paul 9.50 35 9.50 7.40 8.50 7.35 
New York . 10.60 50 8.00 8.00 10.15 8.75 
Buffalo 10.40 9.00 10.05 7.90 8.00 7.85 
Pittsburg . 10.40 9.10 10.00 7.95 8.00 7.60 
Kansas € ity - 10.40 8.90 9.85 7.45 10.00 7.50 








At New York, receipts of beeves 
were qiute liberal; early sales of 
steers showed weakness, but later 
marked improvement in prices noted 
and closing sales were 25@35c p 100 
ibs higher than the opening. Bulls 
were in good demand and firm; fat 
cows opened weak to a trifle easier; 
close firm to 15¢c higher; medium and 
common cows were in good demand; 
| prices eased off 10@15c. Selling 
| range for steers was $8@10.60 p 100 

| lbs; outside figures for S Pa stable 
l fed, 1250 lbs average. 3ulls sold at 
15.75@9, cows at 3.85@8; a few fancy 
| stable fed at 8.50; tailends at 3@3.75. 
| Receipts of calves were moderate 
bo with a good demand prices hel 





up on all sorts and grades, closing 
rteady. The range for veals was 
| $9.50@13 p 100 Ibs; culls sold at S@ 


tbs oe and skim-milk calves at 6.50@ 
"oak opened firm on continued 
light supply, but later following a 
ent in last year’s lambs, hereafter 
denominated yearlings’ prices, dropped 
“Mea@sl p 100 Ibs. Spring lambs 
came forward in increasing numbers 
and this caused the decline in year- 
lings. Good spring lambs closed 
steady; others weak. Sheep sold at 
DM @S.50 p 100 Ibs; top price at close 
8 yearlings sold at 8.8S5@10.75, with 
no very choice offered; top quotation 
at close 9.50; spring lambs, hereafter 
cenominated lambs, ranged from 12 
to 15; outside figures quotable for 

prime at the close 13. 
for the crop of south- 


The estimate 
ern Jamns is about the same as last 


year’s crop with quality generally 
good. 
Hogs opened easier and declined 10 


@i5e p 100 Ibs, closing weak on 
western advices. Sales were at 9.50 
@10.40 for light to heavy; roughs at 
8.50@9.00. A few very common pigs 
sold down to 8.85. 
The Horse Market 

Offerings were liberal at the auc- 
tions last week, including several car- 
loads of seasoned work horses from 
Canada, the first in many years. Good 
business horses were in demand and 
firm to higher; others steady. Good 
to choice heavy drafts sold at $325@ 
40) per head; second-hand do, 275@ 
325; with a few choice second-hand 
drafters going at 375; fresh western 
chunks 225@285; second-hand gen- 
eral-purpose horses 100@175; old 
horses and cripples at lower figures. 

At Chicago, keen demand for beef 
gave market great stability. Ship- 
ping concerns were strongly in the 
market. Packers needed beef for fresh 
meat supplies, with the result that 
even indifferently finished cattle found 
ready takers. Some extra good lots 
of specially fed cattle reached as 
high at 10.75 p 100 lbs, a new record 
for the season; bulk of trading at 9.50 
@10. Butcher cows were in good 








demand at 9.25@9.50, heifers 9.35@ 10, 
When hog prices jumped recently 


considerably above the $10 p 100 lbs 
mark, farmers began shipping heavily 
and prices declined to former levels. 
Market for hogs continued in former 


healthy condition, with 10.0 p 
100 Ibs as the rallying point for 
all stock, bulk of sales 9%.80@ 
Oy 


Ail previous records for live sheep 
at Chicago market were broken, prices 
tending higher. With wooled lambs 
around $13 p 100 lbs, and shorn lambs 
at 11.25, market showed not only 
broad consumptive demand but actual 
searcity in supplies. Recent high 
rrices have tempted many farmers to 
dispose of stuff ordinarily held for 
breeding purposes. Best prime 
wethers were quotable at 9.40@9.50. 





Fair Premiums Arranged 
The premium list of the American 
Jersey cattle club for the national 
dairy show in October on the grounds 


of the eastern states’ exposition at 
Springfield, Mass, has just been com- 
pleted. It is made up of 10 regular 
classes, two grand champion events, 


and specials that will attract the at- 
tention of every agricultural college 
student in the country. 

One of the special events is a con- 
test for post-graduate work in dairy 
husbandry. Its value is $400, and it 





will be awarded to the student in agri- 








culture who makes the highest indi- 
vidual score in judging Jersey cattle. 
In the list of events premiums 
amount to $3 25, $20, $15 
and $10, in classes 1, 2, 3, 4, 8 and 9; 
$30, $25 and $20 in classes 5 and 10; 
25, $20, $15, $10 and $5 in classes 6 
and 7; silver cups in classes 11 and 12. 





TiTE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER FroOuND 
New York Boston Chivago 
15... on $2 “0 
1915.. 30 31 29 
114.. 27 at 26 
1913.. oO 29 29 


butter 

At Boston, th’s is a sensitive period 
in the market, with the big operators 
always keeping a weather eye on the 
fact that they will be storing butter 
before long. The belief gains ground 
locally that 3Uc is as low as June 
butter will be secured, with not a few 
of the trade looking for a higher 
basis. At wholesale: Fey northern 
emy 3414 @82c p lb, bxs and prints 
o i3se, fey western cmy 31@31\éc. 

At New York, market continued 
fairly firm. Extra cmy quotable at 
sU@sle p lb, higher scoring lots 32 
@ 32%e, firsts 20@30c, finest dairy 30 
a@ 30MGe, * 

At Chicago, market irregular, make 
of butter increasing, movement some- 
what freer. Extra fresh cmy quotable 
at 29% @30c p lb, extra firsts, 28% 
@29e, dairy extras 2J@29M%c. 








_At Cleveland, O, cmy 82c p Ib, dairy. 


«IC, 

At Rochester, N Y, emy 338c p Ib. 

At Buffalo, N Y, cmy 832c p Ib, dairy 
29e. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, emy @4c P lb. 

At Cincinnati, O, emy 354c p Ib, 
dairy 24c. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, cmy 52c p Ib. 

At Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter 2c 
Pp Ib. 

At Columbus, 0, ecmy ‘Sle p _Idb, 
dairy 22c. 

At Albany, N Y, cmy 27c p_ /|b, 
dairy 26%c. 

Cheese 


Canada, long at the forefront as a 
producer, has 1984 cheese factories, 
nearly all of them in Que and Ont. 
It also has S65 creameries about two- 
thirds in Que and nearly an equal 
number of combined cheese factories 
and creameries. The total number of 
factories of butter and cheese, accord- 
ing to the figures furnished by Com 
J. A. FRuddick, office of dairy and 
cold storage at Ottawa, was 370. 
During the fiscal year ended Mar 31 
Canada exported, product of domestic 


factories, 168,962,000 lbs cheese, hav- 
ing a value of nearly $27,000,000. 
Meanwhile its imports of cheese from 
other countries for Canadian con- 
sumption—were less than _ 1,000,000 
bs. 


At New York, prices weaker under 
heavier offerings. Whole milk flat 
cheese fresh quotable at 17@17%c p 
Ib, cheddar 17@17\c, new twins 18% 
@19e, Wis young America 17% @18c, 
held twins 181% @19c. 


At Chicago, market steady, stocks 


small, new cheese easily cleared. 
Twins quotable at 1544@15%c p Ib. 
At Cuba, N Y, sales were 300 bxs 


at 16e p Ib. 


American Agriculturist 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the demand was slow 
last week up to Saturday, when the 


. warmer weather began to make in- 


roads upon the surplus. Owing to 
cool weather May was a dull month. 
Nevertheless, the surplus would have 
been quickly absorbed had there been 
a few days of seasonable weather. 
lt is expected that the market value 
in June will be above the Borden 
contract rate, and other dealers are 
looking for the Borden company to 
raise its June rate just as it did its 
rates for April and May. The receipts 
last week fell off from those of the 
week previous. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 





May 27 were as follows. 
Milk Cream 
BN Gases a oa eas te 46,295 2,960 
Susquehanna ......... 7190) DOF 
 « . eee 17,620 1,745 
Lackawanna ......... 63,755 2,790 
N Y C (long haul) 95,491 3,112 

N Y C lines (short 

Oe aceernane wees 23,375 mo 
DD. ec Pieris a bib a eed 41,803 6,721 
Lehigh valley ........ 42,929 2 705 
Homer Ramsdell line 3.990 45 
| Rr 28 
Pennsylvania ........ 330 
Other sources ........ 35 
sede a 
Cg OE eee. 20,014 
Totals same wk ‘15 pp 19,263 





Recent Pure-Bred Sales 


Shorthorns—At Tulsa, Okla, 
sold at an average price of $280. 
sold at 760, another 530, others from 180 to 400. 
Bulls sold from 85 to 435. At London, O, cows sold 
at $170@340, bulls 100@250, 

Guernseys—At Florham farms, Madison, N J, 85 
head of Guernseys sold at an average of $575 each; 
14 bulls averaged 364.65, one bull selling at 1125. 
Eleven cows sold for more than 1000 each. Three 
sold for 2125, 2050 and 2000. 

Herefords—At Kentland, Ind. 75 head of pure-bred 
Herefords sold for a total of $96,550, or an average 
of 1287 per head, the record for this breed. Most of 
these animals selling for high prices were the get of 
Perfection Fairfax, the famous Hereford sire Six- 
teen bulls of his get sold for 34,800, an average of 
2485. Sixteen cows sold for 20,800, an average of 
1300. Superior Fairfax, a _ three-year-old son of 
Perfection Fairfax, was bought by a Wyoming ranch- 
man for 10,000. This man has 4000 pure-bred Here- 
ford cows on his ranch in that state. Other bulls 
sold at 4100, 3800, and 2500 down to 400. A three- 
yeor-gud cow brought 4000; others from 2200 down 
to 600. 


45 Shorthorns were 
One cow with calf 





Live Stock Sale Dates 


June 5-6 Pure-bred L S S Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 
v 


boro, 

6 BE. 

N Y. 

’@D. WwW. Wrisht, 
Cambridg ze, 

13-14 LS S Co 


Blackmer, Holsteins, Randolph, 


dispersion, Holsteins, 
Holsteins, Brattleboro, Vt. 
14-15 LS & Be Co, Holsteins, Columbus, 0. 
15-16 Northern New York Holstein sale, 

town, N Y 
15 York & Few, 


Holsteins, 
West Chester, 


dispersal sale, 
> 





22-23 New oy breeders’, Holsteins, 
Worcester, SS. 
Aug 1-2 Pure-bred L S s Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 
boro, Yt. 
Sept 27-28 Western N Y breeders’, Holsteins, Ran- 
dolph. 
Oct 3-4 Pure-bre ad L 8S S Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 
»0TO, 
12-21 Poems “ripton Co, Holsteins, Springfield, 
Deo 5-6 Pare ‘bred, Holsteins, L S S Co, Brattle- 
oro, 
- 
Coming Events 
Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 


printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks of 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much ip 
advance as possible. 

The management of the Eastern States agricultural 
and industrial exposition announces that the National 
dairy show association has appointed the following 
special breed days at ‘‘The National,’’ which will be 
held this year at Springfield, Mass. Monday, October 
16, Guernsey day; Tuesday, October 17, Holstein 


day; Wednesday, October 18, Ayrshire day; Thurs- 
day, October 19, Jersey day. 

New Jersey state hort assn, Richfield, N J, June 6 
American forestry assn, Reading, Pa, June 26-27 
Pa summer school, State College, Pa, June 26-Aug 2 
International apple shipping assn, New York, Aug 2 
Wheatfield day, Ohio station, Wooster, O, June 23 
Dairymen’s league, Albany, N ae June 1 
National fertilizer assn, Hot Springs, Va, July 10 
National grange, Washington, N 


NOV 
Pennsylvania rooster week. May 29-June 3 


Water- ~ 

















Prize Winner in Milk and Butter Production 


This is Aaggie Cornucopia 
Mahoning county, O. 


seven days was 
days 


Coltntha, 
As a two-year-old she 
as a 2%-year-old $50 on her seven days’ 
586 pounds of milk of butter 22.7 
2411 pounds, and of butter in 30 days 


Ellet & Scn of 
in prize money and 

Her production in 
pounds; of milk in 30 
93 pounds. 


owned by E. E. 
won $61 


milk record, 








Jur 


Farmer: 
Nations 
New Y: 
County 
NY st 


N Y st 
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June.3, 1916); , | 


Farmers’ national congress, Indianapolis, Ind, 1-00 
Nationa! dairy Springfield. 12-i1 
New York state -_ soc, Albany, Jan 18 
County agri socs, Albany, Jan 19 
N Y state assn co agri socs, Albany, N Y, 18. "1 
an 18, 
N Y state assn union town agri socs, ame. Mathys 
Commencement Dates 

ricutural college, June 6 
yi gps itural college. June 14 
West Virginia agricultural scatteoe June 14 


New “York agricultural collaga, Tune 14 
ork i cottege, June 21 


kers’ assn couvention, Minot, N D, 

Dates of 1916 Tractor Demonstrations 
Hutchinson, Kao, ° July 24-28 
Chillicothe, Mo, July 31-Aug 4 
Fremont, Neb. Aug 7-1 
Cedar Rapids, fa, Aug 14-18 


joomington. Lil. Aug 21-25 


indianapolis, iud, Aug 28-Sept 1 
St Louis, Mo, Sept 4-8 
Madison, Wis Sept 11-15 
Dallas, Tex July 17-21 














Agriculturist 
gave best 
results 
of any 
farm paper 
used 


Gentlemen : 
Please discontinue my adv and send me biil 
in full, as I 


Ohio 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


fall, when I shall be with you again. 


Your paper gave me the best results of any 
farm paper I have used. 


New York, N. Y¥. 


will have nothing further to sell till 


Yours very truly, 
S. R. ALEXANDER 








<e oe 








-« Tywacana Berkshires ~~; 


Sows bred to Successor’s Long,cllow, 
#80594,admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
boars and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. 
TYWACANA FARMS 
A E. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.I.,¥.¥. 


vonmeean ete 


BERKSHIRE HERD BOARS 
Sons of Superb Lad 22 'z Supetbus ang 


out of a daughter of 
Masterpiece. Among our spring litters we have a 
dozen or more outstanding young boars, good enough 
to place at the head of any select Berkshire herd. 
Buy them when young at a reasonable price. 
faction guaranteed. CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK 
FARM, G. Smith & Sons, Props., Seelrville, Pa. 




















Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs 
of real merit, including some genuine show pros- 


wects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent 
with quality. 
3-T.Hogsett, Mer.Townsend Farms, New London, 0. 














Large English Berkshire Swine 


Begistered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 


aki, at right prices 
HOME FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 








Woodrow Farms? 


for sale “until after the 
we will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts. 


A. A. Buckley, ‘‘Woodrow”’ Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. 





Toneneeue verenenennneusanenasssniunieeens 











HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


One perfect spring boar by ‘‘Monroe = mf a some 
summer farrowed gilts from prize- win 
ARTHUB 8S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION. *N. =. 


DUROG JERSEY. SWINE 
Kinderhoo fed 


Headquarters in the east for tend stock of all ages. 
Best ing. from disease. Pairs not related. 
Cc M. Palmer, Sec-Treas.. RFD Bx 15. Valatie N. Y. 


West’s Big Type Duroc Hogs 
220 Ibs. at 5 mos. 30 select March boars. Pigs ready 
to ship June 1. A few show sows and bred gilts. 


J. M. WEST, CYNTHIANA, OHIO 


Will offer fm forsale 


If you need a good herd boar, ask for prices. 
EAST VIEW FARM, LINWOOD, N. Y. 


Sheldon Farm 


Registered Duroc pigs of both sexes. 
ice boars. Best of breeding. C. 

















Bred sows, serv- 
E. Barnes, Oxford, N. Y. 











BERKSHIRES 


A few yearling sows bicd to Superb Lad, 
due to farrow in July and August, $50 eac h. 
Young pigs $12.50 each. 

Sise as well as Quality’’ our motto 
KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PENN, 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes. oe breeding. Prices reasonable - 





| W. E. BOWEN D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. Y 
‘Logan Elm Herd Based 


«vung stock for sale. Send for catalogue 
Vs H. Dreisbach, P.O. Box 137, Kingston. Ross Co.. Ohio 





PenshurstBerkshires 


Special—Young Boars with size and quality. Ready | 
for service. Sons of Lord Masterhood and Duke of 
Sussex 6th. A few bred sows and gilts. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA 


Lakeside Berkshires 


are sold on a guarantee of satisfaction 
or money refunded. Prices are very 
reasonable. Write for free catalo 
H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA 
an 
sexes, from show stock, 


Berkshires at special prices. 


OTS-DA- wa FABMS co., 








d fall pigs, both 





Phelps Bidg.. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Meadowview Berkshires 
are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 





Large Berkshires at Highwood: Seventy selected fall 

» Weighing in growing rig. not fat, 225 to 320 pounds 
at six and seven months. Sired by thousand pound boars. 
You cannot buy bigger or better ones. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending. Box 10, 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, 


Send for list. 
Dundee, N. Y. 





N.¥. da 


REGISTERED O. I. C’s. 


8 to 10 weeks old. Bred from large, healthy. prolific 
stock, $10 each. 10% discount for 2 or more. 
Nelson N. Alexander. Harriman, Orange Co., N. Y. 


Registered O.1.C. & Chester White 


Pigs eat oeiaee. Book your orders early 
EUGENE P. "ROGERS. song WAYVILLE, N. Y. 
NOW READY FOR SHIPMENT 

Silver 
Fine O. I. C. Pigs 3% 


WHITE HOMESTEAD, F.C. White, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. edigreed st i! 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Bos 198, asad 

















SHEEP BREEDERS 


19 
CATTLE BREEDERS 





| 
_ DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We are booking orders 
at the present time for 
either single individuals 
or entire show flocks of 
the above breeds, to win 
in strongest competition. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM, 
CHAZY NEW YORK 
=i ULL UCAMLRA ULTRAM VLU TOR UHL 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 








Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 


HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


C. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, 





VERMONT 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


KETCH DAY-OLD CHICE 
Strong, easy-to-raise chaps from ‘‘Lay Bred” 8. 
Leghorn hens mated to pure BARRON strain ya 

erels from contest-winning stock. These will make 

nd layers. $9 per 100. Also B. L Red chicks, 
“High Class’’ heavy winter egg-producing stock, 

$12 per 100. This is the way our customers report: 
A 55% egg yield for Nov.: Laid one week before 5 
mos. old; Raised 30 pullets from 50 chicks, etc. 
Book order te A Live arrival guaranteed. <taewter 
free. WM. KETCH, B. F. D. 1, Cohocton, N. Y. 








Single Comb White Leghorns brrely 


red, 
those not pedigreed, in 5 lots or over, $1 each Aug. 1, 
Remember we guarantee our stock to 
please Or return your money. Send for regular 1916 
price list and order re to this adv 
Cloverdale Poults, Farm, F.J. DeHart, Cortland, N. Y. 


A Sacrifice Sale of Breeders 


To make room for growing stock. 1 will reduce my 
“Perfection” B. P. Bocks (Ringlets) at a price you 
cannet afford to miss if you want thoroughbred B. B. 
breeders. As our custom, money refunded if not satis- 
fied. Prompt shipment Hatching eggs at uced rates. 
DRE. HAYMAN BOX DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Chicks 7c and Up 


Wyandottes. Rocks, Minorcas, Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Circular free 
BELIABLE HATCHERY, RB. 2, 








—agneme, etc. 


"McAlisterville, Pa, 





—aa¢ Baby Chix White and 
. = Brown iss horns. 
© z= White and Barred ma, RI, and other 
varieties—Price on request. Duc’ stings and Indian 

breeding stock, also Bees and Queens, 


Catalog 
DEROY TAYLOR C©uv., 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 













Holsteins $15 


7-4 Holsteia beitere calves vy each, 

express paid in lets 9 regis- 

tered 2 year old heifers 3135 each 

9 two year olds bred to 31 Ib. bull due 

in Sept. $175 cath. 12 registered heifer 
calves will be sold ches ap. Registered 


Spot Farm 














John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y 








COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFERS 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


born January, 1915. Sired by Aaggie t‘ormucopia Jo- 
' 








hanna Lad &th, whose dam has a reco:d 0.82 tbs 
butter in 7 days and 707 Ibs, mitk, and gave 104 Ibs 
milk in one day. The dam of this bull is a grand 
daughter of Hengerveid De Kol and has a record of 
19.66 tbs. butter in 7 days. The mest dam has a 
record of 20.90 Ibs. butter in 7 days end is the dam 
of 2 A. R. O. daughters. This is a well -——~ h 
individual and is fit o go into any herd e $7" 
with all papers. H. H. Wheeler, West Winfeld, ‘N. Y. 
FIRST 100 00 TAKES 
CHECK ° HIM 
PURE 


Holstein-Friesian Bull 
Born January 27th, 1916 


Sire, Spring Farm Pontiac Cornucopia (‘‘the $15,000 
bull’). Dam is a daughter of Sir Korndyke Cornu 
copia. There is not a break in this calf's pedigree, 
He is a bargain, is one-half white, and nicely marked, 


Stevens Brothers Company, Liverpool, N. Y¥, 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


L k 6 Registered 
OO Holstein Heifers 


past 1 year old, good individuals, well growa 
all sired ed 25-pound bull of good breeding. 
Price % ceakaueee Holstein heifer 
calves, ta weeks to6 months old, light in color, 
well bred, all sired by 25-pound bull. Price 
$400. These are bargains! Come quick. 

J. A. LEACH, - CORTLAND, N. Y, 


UPLAND FARMS 


Registered Guernsey BULL 

for sale born Nov 2, 1915 

“Florham Monarch” 20771 
Imp Blanc Bois Lily, Ist, 
record 11494.70 lbs. milk, 
This extra well-bred 
grown, price reasonable. 
H. E. MURDOCK, Megr., 


BRED 











sired by 
and out of 
48944; A R. Oe 
509.84 b fat. 
bull is weil 


Ispwich, Mass. 


Reg. Jersey Bull Calves 


Sired by Torono Pogis, No. 113138 and 
out of high producing Dams. Prive reason. 
able quality considered. WM. BERRY, 
Valley View Farm, De Lancey, N. Yq 


$75—Buys This Bull—75 











B Feb. 12, 1916 J se, well-grown cal 
sae Saas Ay - Jato aol summer prices. age tee 3B Ny Re Ly ns oe oe 
ges, day-old chicks, stoc ire . of the Pontiacs. Enough said. Buy while young and 
OWNLAND FABMS, SOUTH F AMMOND, N. Y. let him grow into money W. D. Robens. Poland, N. Y, 
D: AY OLD CHICKS &.0° ase ‘at } LOWELL 
horn, Bose and H d ' = 
Singia Comb R. L Reds, B. Rocks. Strong; livable; OO arm MASS. 
from pure-bred, healthy free range breeders. 


Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Wesley Grinnell, Sodus, N. Y. 





business hen for eggs and 
The Farmer’s meat. Heavy winter layers. 
White Orpington eggs, baby chicks and stock. Honest 
vatues and a = deal guarant 
STEVENS RELIAB YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 


Chicks That Live 


Silver Laced and 
~ hite Wyendattes. Fite, Rouen, and Runner duck- 
ngs. 20c ea $13 pe 


100. 
ALDHAM POU LTRY FARM, B. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





15e each, $12 per 100. 





TURKEY EGGS—From large. selected M. Bronze, 
Narragansett, W. Holland, and Bourbon Beds. Good 
as in America. $3.50 per 13, by a or P. P. 


High-Producing Jerseys and 


— Prize-Winning Berkshires 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF, born Feb. 1, 1916; more white 
than black. A.R.O. average of dam, sire’s dam and sire’a 
granddam, 7 days, 510.9 tbs. milk, 25.04 Ibs. butter> semi- 
official, 17,092.8 Ibs, milk, $32.14 Ibs. butter; average fat 
test for the year, 3. 890 per cent. First check for $100 takes 
him. Geo. E. Stevenson & Sons, Clarks Summit, Pa. 


SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


two to five months old, sired by our great bull, King 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 37.44 Ibs. butter in 
7 days from 610 Ibs of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 
largely white and splendid individuals, from tested 
dams. F. A. TINKER HERKIMER, N. Y¥. 








prepaid. Orders filled promptly. Safe val 
N. M. CALDWELL, &8. 1, SACUBSEC BG, OHIO 





BEST WHITE Bocke— Leghorns — W yandottes 
Buff and Barred Roc B. duck eggs. $1 per is. 
2. 8S. Hamburg, aban! Bronze pd 


Pr %, 
each. ls ty Lome 39 yra. af eeeier. 
GuoRCB ENTY, KITTANNING. 1 PS 





MULEFOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. Repiste red Prices right 
BURKETT BRO COLUMBUS, 0. 


TOM BARRON S. C. W. LEGHORNS 
Eggs for hatching. From world’s champion pedigree 
layers, large, bs birds that produce the 200 egg 
hens ve eoter booked new 
DAVID M. HAMMON 





REGISTERED BIG TYPE 
For Sale pof{vpcnina BROOD SOWS 
bred, $40 to $60 1 Cho 
$10 and up. F Wi rite for bo whe hy By 
want to buy. G HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 


Big Type Poland China 





| Serviceable boars and Spring and fall pigs 
Write your wants and | will tell you the nearest I 
have to your wants George Sprague, R. 2, Grafton, O. 





HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 





Wis: PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


From one to four years old. 
Sound, high class, acclimated ani- 
mals from $350. Send for circular 
and description 


E. S. AKIN 


513 Walaut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 


Shetland, Welsh ‘P ONITIES 


and Cross Bred 


ali ages. in solid or spotted colors at bargain prices. 
F. STEWART, - ESPYVILLE, PA. 








SHETLAND PONIES 
if it’s Shetlasd Ponies we have them 
quality you want at aprice you are willing to 
pay. Address Department D for catalog 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS. NorthBenton,0O 





AUCTIONEERS 


L EARN AU CTIONEERING 


At World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Eyyery branch of 





the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Anctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres, 





CORTLAND, N. Y. 

4 for June, July and August 

25,000 Chicks delivery White and Brown 
Leghorns, 7 cents each. 8. P. Rock and B. Minorcas, 
8 cents each. Broiler chicks, 6 cents each. Booklet free. 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Box 40, RICHFIELD, PA 





GGS 15.$1; 40. $2 Thoroughbred Rocks, Wy- 
E andottes, Reds, Le ghorns, Bilver Spangled 
Mamburgs. 19 varieties $5 years’ experience Ca ge 
White Orpingtens. Houdans, Silver Campines, Ligh 
Brahmas, 15, $1; 30, $2 Sam.K.Monr, Coopersburg, Pa 









su MANY EL MENTS enter into ; the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this papcr cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


Register ed . Ayrshires s: SALE 


Best of breeding, all ages. both sex 
over. JOHN M LEWIS, 


: come and look them 


ALFRED STATION, N. ¥ 


One cheice bred Holstele yearling service bull, pri e $95 


without the papers, with them $100 Also a two-month 
bull, dam has three yearly records, price $75. Send 
for photos and breeding BROWN BROS... Ideal 
Dairy Farm, Canton, St Lawrence Co, N. Y 





Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets De Kol and the King of the Pontiacs. 
Price $100. “Write for pedigree to 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. ¥ 


“ large, handsome a calf, 

Bl be born Dec. 9, 1915. Sire’s 

dam made S517 ibs. at 3 

years, her ful) sister 36.15 Ibs., and her own dam 

30.47 lbs Calf’s dam by a son of Sir Korndste 
Pontiac Artis E. H. FOSTER, BARTON. N 

Ivory R. Foster, Owego, N. Y. Address Barton, N. ¥ 


Wer 
3 REGISTERED 4 Guernsey Cows 








Good ones oy and see them, Sood bull calf at 
$50 Grandson of , Langwater Peerles 
CLAIR G. | WEEK “SURPRISE N ¥. 





BULL FOR LIGHT SERVICE 


Hight months old bull out of A. R. O. da loxe 
white than black. 60 
SABARAMA FARM, 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding 
JOHN H. CAMPBELL, R. F. D. 1, 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


for sale. Dam 25 Ibs., granddam 32 Ibs. Sired by 
the 20-Ib. bull Korndyke Colantha Prince Price $100. 
H. H. BLAIR WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


a ~ . . 
ANGUS CATTLE 
15 BULLS. 20 COWS and heifers Well bred and 
true to type Come and see them. 

1. Cc. BOWER - Warsaw, Coshocton Co 


A CHOICE HOLSTEIN CALF 
Grandson of Pontiac Korndrke Dam, Snowdrop Vee- 
man DeKol, an A. RB. O. cow whose record is nearly 
19 Ibs. butter. Calf is evenly marked. Price $75 
GRAYFIELD FARMS, - GREENWICH, N. 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. ¥. 





at farmers’ prices. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Indiana and Wisconsin State Fairs. 


American Agriculturist 
LUMA A 


Tywacana Farms Berkshires 


are well bred—combining the best blood of imported and domestic stock. Herd headed by 
Successor’s Longfellow 180594, in 1914 First Prize Sentor Yearling at Forest City, Ohio, 
fired by Lord Premier’s Successor, 161500, Grand 
Champion at the American Berkshire Congress, 1914, and out of Longfellow’s Duchess 
11th, 108305, a daughter of the two Grand Champions at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 




















SUCCESSOR’S LONGFELLOW i805%—A GREAT INDIVIDUAL AND A PROVEN SIRE 








“THE BOAR OF THE HOUR” 


Universally conceded to be one of the greatest living boars. Many people claim that he is superior to his . 
sire, and in the judgment of some he is even a greater hog than Lord Premier’s Rival. A boar by 
this sire will make a wonderful impression on your herd and greatly increase your profits. 











Mr. J. E. Dodge, of 
Hood Farm, says of 
Successors Longfel- 
low: “I have always 
considered him an ex- 
ceptional individual; he 
is destined to make 
history for the breed.” 





A. H. Tryon, former 
Pres. American Berk- 
shire Congress, says: 
“No boar of any breed 








We realize that the 
value of a sire is, in a 
measure, lost unless he 
is bred to sows well up 
in individuality and 
breeding. We have such 
a herd and a reputation 
for square dealing built 
up and maintained 
through years of con- 
sistent breeding. 


We offer a choice 
lot vi gilts bred to Suc- 








yet presented to public 
inspection better repre- 
sents the ideal in swine production.” 





Howard Riley, one of the largest breeders in 
the country, remarked : “Successor’s Longfellow 
is the greatest boar I ever saw.” 


Our Specialty: yearling gilts bred to Succes 
sor’s Longfellow at $100.00 each 








=== Lest You Forget 


Registered Holstein Cattle 
Berkshire Hogs 








Egg and Chick Shipping Boxes 











bil 


SUCCESSOR’S BERNICE 8th—Sample of Brood Sows Bred to Successor’s Longfellow 














Quality and Quantity—Sired by Successor’s Longfellow 


TYWACANA FARMS — You Forget 


A. E. Wright, Superintendent 


Farm and Dairy Products FARMINGDALE. L. a N. =. | Rocks, Eggs for Hatching 


Box 69. Telephone: Farmingdale, 79 





en TTC 


cessor’s Longfellow, 
also Spring Pigs, both 
sexes, among which are some out- 
standing boars that will make the 
right kind of Herd Headers. 

We stand back of each shipment and guar- 
antee absolute satisfaction with every sale. 

Descriptions and Pedigrees gladly sent on 
request and visitors always welcome. 








| S. C. White Leghorns 
| Barred and White Plymouth 


Day-old Chicks 
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Frazier Harrison, Oreland, 


ae | Simpson, Scranton, 2 
Weeks, Locke, N. ° 
Ww. Ai Wells, Newington, |, 
A. Henry Higginson, S. hom Bese. 
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| The New England Ayrshire Club 


will hold their Seventh Annual Sale of 


100 High-Class Ayrshires 


at the New England Fair Grounds, 
Worcester, Mass., Wednesday, June 14, 1916 


swarm" he following consignments have been received and accepted" 
Lawrence A. Reymann Estate, yreecing, West Va. 
Ww. 
F. L. Burke & Son, Fatherlands Farm, Byfield, Mass. 


Other consignments are enpesed. 


un 


For Aieiiiitas rrr 
LEANDER F, HERRICK, Auctioneer, . 
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Worcester, Mass. 
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perce mae Stock Farms 











W. W. Jennings, : 
St iA 





Offers a few choice sons of Rag Apple 
Korndyke. Write for pedigrees and prices. 


AL 





el 


Towanda, Pennsylvania 








tle is 75% the blood of our two herd eires, 


1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


eofer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 ib. junior 
%-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. 


e.H.kNAppason, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Price $150. For full information address 


FABIUS, N. Y. 














EAST RIVER GRADE 


Holsteins 


FOR SALE 


50 FRESH COWS. large producers. COME 
AND SEE THEM MIL 

4. cows due to calve soon, ail in calf to full 

40 heifers, ten days to six months old. 


15 registered bulls, one month to two years old. 
eome sired by @ son of Pontiac’ Korndyke: 


25 extra fine registered heifers. an extra weil 
marked bunch; one-half of these are bred 
20 registered cows with A. B. O. backing 


Bell Phone 14-F5 McGraw. 43-F2 
Joka B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 














MAPLE LAW N HOLSTEINS 


Start a Holstein herd, the 

price will never be any lower 
and they grow into money while 
you sleep. 7 Holstein heifer 
calves 10 days old $10 to $15. 
trade bull calves $10. Five 
heifers 6 to 8 weeks old, finely 
marked and in prime condition, 
$25. A pair of these mattene and 
a registered bull, 4 weeks old, for 
$30. Several grandsons of Pon- 
tiac Cornucopia from a sire whose dam made over 
33 lbs. of butter in 7 days. Also 2 registered heifer 

calves 6 weeks old, grand individuals. Write for 
ne@igree, photo and prices. es 
W. ELLIS, Maple Lawn Farm, BY. 





Cortland, 





PTO og 


/SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


2 100 large, young cows, due to freshen soon. The 2 







best lot of springers in Cortland Co. 50 
fresh; large procucers. They will please you 

= (me carload of fine young cows, due to freshen in = 

: Jan.. Feb., Mar. and Apr.. at $75 per head. 25 
well bred and nicely marked two and three-year 
id heifers at $65 each. All bred to a guvod, 

= registered bull. A_ few registered Holstein cows 
heifers, calves P. service bulls at low prices 


= Come and see 
a.m. P. SAUNDERS: ‘& SON, CORTLAND, N. Y 
= Office, 50 Clinton Ave Bell phone 116 


riven 


Lakeside FARM 


offers unusually choice young bulls, some of them from 
50-pound dams, of best of breeding, and heifer calves, 
yearlings, bred heifers and choice young cows with fine 
A. R. O. records. Prices low, considering quality. 

E. A. Powell, 904 W. Geneseo St 


Gude LLolstein C 
50 Gree Holstein Cows | 
that are fresh, and nearby springers. 
Grade heifer calves, from producing 
and registered sire, for $12 
calves, $10 each. 
A. R. ROWE & SON, 











N. Y. 


Svracuse 





Bull 


each 


TRUXTON, N. Y. 





Service Bulle—No. 1, 
ready for service; sire’s 


Holstein 
27-Ib. cow 


registered 
dam 


yearling, 
grandsire’s 


dam 54.32-Ib. junior 4 ror WORLD'S RECORD 
when made. Dam of bull 19.52 3-year-old. Price $100 
No. 2, yearling by the same sire; dam untested. but 


her dam a 23-lb. cow Price $75 Bull Calves 
Registered bull calf. six weeks oid $30. Grand 
son King of the Pontiacs, 2 mos. old: dam 20-!b. cow, 


prica $50 A few heifer calves, 4 to 6 months old, 
priced $1.00 ta §izd W,. A. MACE, Cortland Y 








cows just = | 


STOCK | 


| 3-year-old daughter and a 


cows | 
| has now J8 two-year-two-months 





SUNN EN a 8 MA te 


A Sale of 


Purebred] 
Holsteins 


to be held 


=| June 14th and LISth 
Columbus, Ohio 


A two-day sale of high-class steck 
= from some of the best herds of Ohio, 
and every animal in the sale, over six 
months of age, will be tuberculin tested. 


Among the Consignors are: a, §, 
= Halliday, Delaware, Ohio; O. P. Nuet- 
zel, Marysville, Ohio; W. W. Randoiph, 
Plain City, Ohio; Frank Ruhlen, Plaia 
= City, Ohio; Frank M. Rupprecht, Marys- 
= ville, Ohio; L. P. Rupright, Marysville, 
=| Ohio; Philip Rupright, Marvsville, 
=] Ohio; H. A. Voegele, Galion, Ohio; J. 
W. Seott, Hudson, Ohio; Chandler & 
Renner, Sharon Center, Ohio; Howard 
Murray, Catawba, Ohio; and Houston 
& Waterman, London, Ohio. 


= A feature of the sale will be a herd 
of 50 head consigned by Houston & 
Waterman, London, Ohio, every animal 
sound and right, with the exception of 
two three-quarter cows, and these two 
are milking over 50 lbs. each a day. 





WL 


Another feature will be the fine herd 
sire, Sir Jamaica Woodcrest, who al- 
ready has 6 good A. R. O. daughters 
His sire is a good son of Homestead = 
Girl Sarcastic Lad, while his dam is a 


30-lb. 3-year-old granddaughter of De 
Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 3d. This bull, with 
7 of his daughters, is entered in the 


sale This is a mighty good opportunit 


For particulars address 
LIVERPOOL SALE 
& PEDIGREE CO., Inc. 


Sale Managers 
LIVERPOOL NEW YORK 
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"| en See ae Farms 
JUDGE SEGIS§ 


egy Loom sire of the breed 
av 3a 50-th. junior 
21-lb. daughter 
JUDGE SEGIS 
old daughters aver 
ging 17.355 Ibs with 4.20% fat, for 7 days He 
has five three year-three-months-old daughters aver 


hen ee 
The best son of the great King Segis 


aging 26.511 Ibs. butter in 7 days with 4.65% fat, 
ind 105.129 Ibs. in 30 days with 4.27 fat 

A few of his bull calves for sale. From ‘ R.O. dams 
F. C. SOULE & SONS SYRACUSE, N. Y 


Hinchey 7 eae Holstein Bull 


bern Nov. 13, 1915. Sire. Butter Boy De Kol 





Heng 


Dam. Segis Pontiac Kappijne. A. R. O. 25.08. she a 
granddaughter of King Segis This calf is more white 
than black and a fine individual, well grown. Write 
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for price... W. 8. Hinchey, P. 0. 729, Rochester, N. Y. 
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DISPERSAL 


HH ie im 


SALE 


of a Herd 
of Ouality 


THE YORK & FEW HERD 


Sale to be held on the Fair Grounds 


West Chester, Pa. 
Thursday, June 15, 1916 


(ONE DAY ONLY) 


This herd is made up of fine individuals, all young 
(only three above 7 years old); many from large 
record dams and many with excellent records them- 
selves. Among these are: 





Princess Robsart Ormsby, 3} yrs. i 
25.49 Ibs. | 

Lady Nephele Hengerveld, 2} yrs. | 
24.49 Ibs. | 

K. C. P. Beryl Altoana, 26 mo. 
18.65 Ibs. | 











A heifer whose dam is a 29-Ib. 
Belle Korndyke, 
Johanna Lad. 


granddaughter of 
and whose sire is a son of Colantha 


A daughter of 
21-year dam. 
A heifer whose dam has a record of 26.62-ibs. 


In the 
ing A. 


<orndyke Abbekerk, from a 22-lb. 


sale will be daughters of several of the lead- 
R. QO. sires, among which may be mentioned: 


A daughter of Korndyke Butter Boy, from a daugh- 
ter of King of the Pontiacs. 


A daughter of King of the Pontiacs, from a daughter 
of Christopher Columbo. 


A daughter of King Segis Pontiac from a daughter 
of King of the Pontiacs. 
A daughter of Sir Sadie Cornucopia. 


This sale will also include granddaughters of such 
noted sires as: 

\aggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad. 

Mercedes Julip’s Pietertje’s Paul. 
King Segis Pontiac. 
King of the Pontiacs. 


In the herd are a few extra good offerings in young 
bulls, especially attractive being a pair of twin sons 
of Tidy Abbekerk Prince, from a 23-lb. daughter of 
King of the Pontiacs. 


Mark down the date and the place 
Thursday, June 15,one day only, the 
Fair Grounds, West Chester, Pa. 
KELLEY & BAXTER 


Auctioneers : 


For catalogue write 


E. A. HUTCHINS, Sale Manager 
BINGHAMTON NEW YORK 
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American Agricuiturist 


Worth While Ideas for Housewives 


Recipes and patterns which have been found satisfactory 


Mandy’s Share 
A. B. W. 


Jchn Tight-wad walked into the store 
today 

Lookin’ chirk asea china-aster. 

Ses he, “I’m after a spray-pump, Si, 

i've sold off the pine in my paster.” 

“Sho, now!” ses I, “I’m glad that yew 
have 

And here’s a pump that’s a dandy,” 

And after we'd made the trade, I ses, 

Now what are yew gittin’ fer Mandy, 
the wife, 


Now what are yew gittin’ fer Mandy?” 


“Why, Mandy,” he stops and scratches 
his chin, 

“Wants some sugar and salt and spices, 

Fut I cal'late we'll all hev tew live 
on air 

ef you grocers keep up on yore prices. 

Sakes alive!” ses I, “don’t yew eat 
yore share 

C f vittles, the same es Mandy? 

I'm speakin’ of some new fixin’ like this 

That'll make her kitchen more handy, 
friend John, 

That'll make her kitchen more handy.” 


Then I showed him the latest washin’ 
machine 

And a new-fanged apple parrer, 

But, ses he, “I just can’t afford it now, 

T’won't be long ‘fore I need a new 
harrer.” 

Next I talked up a blue-flame kerosene 
stove 

Trimmed with nickel so spic-and-spandy, 

But what do yew think he bought fer 
his wife? 

Five cents’ wuth of pep’mint candy, the 

candy!" 


og, 
Five cents’ wuth of pep’mint 





Breakfast Breads and Cakes 
MARY ELEANOR KRAMER 


GREEN CORN FRITTERS —Cut from 
the cob sufficient green corn to make 
two cups. Beat two eggs light, add 
to them a scant cup of milk, a table- 
epoon of melter butter, a little salt, 
the grated corn and enough flour to 
make a thin batter. Beat hard, drop 
by spoons upon a hot griddle and fry. 
Serve with syrup or jelly. 

DATE MUFFINS—One and one-half 
cups of flour, one cup of sweet milk, 
two tablespoons of melted butter, two 
teaspoons of baking powder, two eggs, 
one-fourth teaspoon of salt, one-half 
cup of dates washed, stoned and 
juartered. Sift together the flour, salt 
and baking powder. Beat the eggs 
well, add the milk to them, stir in the 
flour and butter, and beat thoroughly, 
then add the dates, which have been 
well dusted with flour. Bake in 
znuffin tins in a hot oven. 

CINNAMON BuNS—One pint of flour, 
one tablespoon of sugar, one teaspoon 
of salt, one heaping teaspoon of 
baking powder, cinnamon, and milk. 
Sift together the flour, salt, sugar, 
and baking powder, mix with suffi- 
cient milk to make a dough that will 
roll well. Roll out into an oblong 
sheet; spread with butter, sprinkle 
jiberally with granulated sugar, then 
with a mixture of cinnamon and a 
little flour, roll up like a jelly roll, 
cut in inch slices, lay close together 
in a greased pan and bake in a quick 
oven. 

VELVET MUFFINS—Set to rise the 
evening before wanted one quart of 
sifted fiour, one level teaspoon of 
alt. Rub into the flour four round- 
ing tablespoons of butter, or fresh, 
sweet lard, and add equal quantities 
of boiled milk and water, enough to 
make a stiff batter. Stir in one cake 
of yeast foam previously dissolved in 
lukewarm water. In the morning 
add three well beaten eggs, then half 
fill well greased muffin rings with the 
mixture; let rise and bake about 
fifteen minutes in a hot oven. These 
ure delicious, 

WaArFFLES—Three eggs, two table- 
spoons of melted butter, a pinch of 
salt, one teaspoon of sugar, and one- 
half cup of sweet milk. Beat the 
yolks of the eggs to a stiff froth, add 
the melted butter, the salt, the sugar, 
and the milk. Add flour in which 
has been sifted three teaspoons of 
baking powder, and lastly add _ the 
stifiy beaten whites of the eggs. 
Rake in greased waffle irons, and 
serve with any preferred syrup. 

BERRY MUFFINS—Two and one-half 

ups of flour, two teaspoons of bak- 
ng powder, three-fourths of a cup of 
sugar, one cup of milk, two eggs, one 
heaping tablespoon of melted butter, 
one-half teaspoon of salt, and one 
cup of any preferred berries. Sift to- 
cether the salt, four and baking pow- 
der, add the milk, then the beaten 
«ges, the butter, and lastly the berries. 
Stir well, and bake in buttered gem 
pans for twenty minutes, in a hot 
oven. 

QvuicCK BREAKFAST PuFFs—One and 
one-half cups of flour, two rounding 
teaspoons of baking powder. One 
iablespoon of sugar, one-fourth of a 
jeaspoon of salt, one cup of sweet 
milk, one egg, one tablespoon of but- 


ter, melted. Sift the dry ingredients 
nto a bowl; beat the egg thoroughly 
und add to the milk; stir this care- 
fully and quickly into the dry mix- 
ture; beat and add the _ shortening; 
beat again. The batter should not be 
too stiff, add a little more milk if 
necessary. Butter gem pans and fill 
them two-thirds full of the mixture; 


bake for about fifteen minutes in a 
hot oven. This recipe will make a 
dozen puffs. 

CURRANT BISCUITS — One pint of 
flour, one cup of sugur, one-half cup 


cup of carefully 
currants, two tea- 
one teaspoon 


of butter, one 
washed dried 
spoons of baking soda, 
ef powdered cinnamon, and one cup 
of milk. Sift the baking powder 
with the flour, add the sugar, then 
rub in the butter, and add the cur- 
rants and cinnamon. Mix with the 
milk and knead lightly on a floured 
baking board. Bake in a_ buitered 
bread pan for half an hour. Cut in 
squares, and serve warm with jelly 
or marmalade. 

HOMINY GRIDDLE CAKES—To a pint 
of warm boiled hominy add a pint of 
milk and a pint of flour. seat two 
eggs thoroughly and stir into the bat- 
ter with one-half teaspoon of salt. 
Fry as ordinary griddle cakes, and 
serve with syrup. These are delicious. 

WATER POPOVERS—One cup of cold 
water, one cup of milk, two cups of 
flour, one saltspoon of salt. Beat the 
flour and water together, add the milk 
und beat with an egg-beater until thé 


mixture is full of bubbles, and add 
salt, and continue beating for one 
minute longer. Pour into hot 


greased gem pans and bake in a hot 
oven. These are light and puffy. 
SOFT GINGERBREAD — One-half cup 
of sugar, one cup of molasses, one- 
half cup of lard or butter, half a tea- 
spoon each of ginger, cinnamon and 
cloves, two eggs, three cups of flour, 
one teaspoon of soda, dissolved 
in one cup of hot water. Mix to- 
gether the sugar, molasses, and spices. 
Add the water in. which the soda has 
been dissolvel, stir well, then add the 
flour and the _ well-beaten eggs. 
Bake in a buttered pan, in a _ thin 
loaf. Cut into squares and serve hot. 





Some Ideas About Textiles 

Knowledge of texiiles is something 
every housekeeper who is a buyer of 
the same should possess. Far too few 
of us are able to judge with any de- 
gree of accuracy, the various mate- 
rials worn by the family or used in 
the home. A lecturer, whom I heard 


recently, told some interesting facts 
about different fabrics. 
Cotton is the only textile which is 


not adulterated, because there is no 
other cheaper to use with it, but it is 
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used largely in cheap so-called wool 
and linen fabrics. Where only a little 
is used with linen, it is hard to detect, 
even by those who are good judges 
of linen. The rapidity with which the 
moisture from a dampened finger 
penctrates through the cloth—one of 
the old staple tests—does not help 
when only a little cotton is inter- 
vaixed. About the only safeguard is 
to buy from a reputable firm and not 
too cheap an article. 

Linens have soared 
and if one has a moderate supply on 
hand they may be very thankful. As 
the flax fields in eastern Russia, where 
nearly all the world’s supply comes 
from, have been laid waste it will be 
several years even if the war was to 
stop today before there would be an 
ordinary supply again. If prices of 
linen continue on their upward trend, 
undoubtedly most people will use the 
heavy cotton substitutes. 

Interesting facts about merceriza- 
tion were told by the speaker. Many 
people have felt that mercerized 
goods were an imitation of silk and 
as such were to be avoided, but now 
they have a place of their own and 
are valued for their valuable proper- 
ties. Besides adding luster, the proc- 
ess makes them more susceptible to 
dye, so many more beautiful and dif- 
ferent colors can be obtained in mer- 
cerized fabrics than in plain goods; 
mercerized goods do not shrink and 
the process increases their strength 
0) to 50%. ‘These are all valuable at- 
tributes and ones to influence a buyer 
in favor of mercerized products. 

Silk is adulterated in an entirely 
different way from wool and linen. 
Silk possesses the property of readily 
absorbing moisture (it will hold 30% 
without feeling damp) and this is 
taken advantage of by the manufac- 
turers. Silk in the cocoon sent to the 
mills from the growers owes part of 
its weight to the gummy substance 
left on the silk fiber by the worms. 
As the grower demands the same 
weight back in the skeins the manu- 
facturer makes up for this loss by 
“loading” it with a mineral solution. 
Where only enough is put in to make 
up this loss,about 10%, it does not 
matter greatly, but with the demand 
for more and more silk with less be- 
ing produced, much is being put on 
the market that contains several hun- 
dred per cent. This mineral-filled 
product cracks easily, and although 
cheap in price, is not economical. It 
is easily affected by salt. Perspira- 
tion contains salt and artificial silk is 
ruined wherever perspiration touches 
it. 

There are several simple tests for 
silk as to whether it is heavily 
weighed or not. Artificial silk burns 
very quickly and without the odor of 
burning feathers, which is very per- 
ceptible when pure silk is put in the 
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Six Shirtwaists Which Are New, Dainty and Serviceable 


flame. Bake the piece to be tested in 
a hot oven for about 30 minutes; if 
it is loaded the ash will be shape 
and size of the piece put in. If it is 
pure, nothing will remain. However, 
with silk made into garments, you 
nor the merchant who selected them 
for his store can apply these and 
other tests. But much can be told by 
the feeling with all fabrics. 

It does not pay to lay silks away as 
they have a -endency to rot. Buy only 
when you are ready to make up. 





A Handy Scissors Protector 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


I turned an old gold thimble, which 


I wished to preserve though its 
original usefulness was at an end, 
into an exceedingly useful protector 


for my sharp-pointed embroidery 
scissors. 
A. cork which fitted snugly was 


pressed into the thimble and trimmed 
oft smoothly at the top. Then a slit 
was cut in the cork into which the 
sharp points of the embroidery scis- 
sors are thrust. 

This proved so much handier than 


the cover of crochet which I had 
previously used and which was al- 
ways catching on everything in my 


workbasket, that I made other simi- 
lar protectors from inexpensive 
thimbles for my steel crochet hook 
and steel knitting needles. 





Waists for All Occasions 


No 7465—Ladies’ Shirtwaist — In 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. A 
smartly tailored style of waist that 
may be either tucked or gathered; it 
has quite a military air. In each 
front and in each half of the back two 
tucks are made and turned to give 
the box plait effect. Over the top of 
the front tucks a tab in light color 
goods is stitched and button trimmed. 
This section of the waist is joined to 
a yoke front and back; the high 
standing collar has a turn-over at the 
sides in light goods to match the 
narrow cuffs on long sleeves. If the 
waist is to be gathered omit the tucks. 

No 6802—Ladies’ Shirtwaist — In 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Quite out of the ordinary is this waist, 
with body and sleeves in one piece and 
perforated for front and back trim- 
ming of all-over lace as pictured. The 
*hi-lo” collar is used and may. be 
wired at the side to stand up; long 
sleeves are fitted to the arm at the 
lower part and finished with a lace 
ruffle. The waist may be made of all 
one material and trimmed witha 
standing ruffle for the collar, which 
may extend down the fronts and also 
finish the sleeves, as shown in the 
smaller view. 

No 7061—Ladies’ 
sizes 34 to 44 inches 


Shirtwaist — In 
bust measure. 


“All buttoned down before” is_ this 
waist with a “chin collar.” The 
shoulder fronts are gathered just 
enough to shape it to the figure, and 


the full sleeves are gathered to a deep 
buttoned cuff. The buttons down the 
front sufficiently trim the waist, which 
is on very simple and _ good lines. 
Figured silk, voile and such fabrics for 
a waist for better wear are desirable, 
or for practical use figured percale 
and the like may be used. 

No 7552—Ladies’ Shirtwaist —— In 
sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. A 
splendid style for striped material. 
The collar may be buttoned high or 
rolled low, as preferred; the upper 
edges of the fronts are gathered to a 
yvoke, while the back is plain. The 
long sleeves have a band cuff that but- 

No 6608-—Ladies’ Shirtwaist —- In 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. A 
delightfully simple blouse with the 
front and back in one piece and with 


long or short sleeves. The square 
collar has a frill to make it more 
dainty and the cuffs have the same 


decoration. A silk tie with its ends 
just crossed adds style and snap to 
the model. 

tons at the wrist, and the closing of 
the blouse is with buttons down the 
front. A most practical model. 

No 7560—Ladies’ Shirtwaist — In 
sizes 34 to 44.inches bust measure. A 
very stylish waist in two materials. In: 
each front three backward turning 
plaits are made and are tacked only 
at the top and bottom; the back is 
gathered at the waistline to a stay 
belt. The broad collar, pointed at the 
sides, is of satin and so are the cuffs 
on long, full sleeves. A pointed “yoke 
girdle” is the special feature of this 
design. It is made of satin to match 
the other trimming of the waist, but 
may be omitted and crushed girdle of 
satin used, if preferred. 

Price of any of the above patterns 
10. cents cach. Order by number from 
our Fashion Department, care of this 
paper. 
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The Wings of the Morning 


The adventures which befell a shipwrecked man and maiden--By Louis Tracy 


Iris’ Future--X XIV 


HE baronet could not 
fail to note the man- 
ner in which these two 
addressed each other, 
the fearless love which 
leaped from eye to eye, 
the calm acceptance 
of a relationship not 

be oumaeunad or gainsaid. Kobert and 

Iris, without spoken word on the sub- 

jest, had tactily agreed to avoid the 

slightest semblance of subterfuge as 
unworthy alike of their achievements 
and their love. Yet what could Sir 

Arthur Deane do? 

“Your suggestion is admirable,” he 
cried, striving desperately to affect a 
careless complaisance. “The ship’s 
stores may provide Iris with some sort 
ef rig-out, and an old friends of hers 
is on board at this moment, little ex- 
pecting her presence. Lord Ventnor has 
accompanied me in my search, He 
will, of course, be delighted 

Anstruther flushed a deep bronze, 
but Iris broke in— 

“Father, why did he come with 
you?” 

Sir Arthur, driven into this sudden 
squall of explanation, become digni- 
fied. 








“Well, you see, my dear, under the 
circumstances, he felt an anxiety al- 
most commensurate with my own.” 

“But why, why?” 

Iris was quite calm. With Robert 
near, she was courageous. ftven the 
perturbed baronet experienced a new 
sensation as his troubled glance fell 
before her searching eyes. His daugh- 
ter had left him a joyous, heedless 
girl. He found her a woman, strong, 
self-reliant, purposeful. Yet he kept 
on, choosing the most straightforward 
means as the only honorable way of 
clearing a course so beset with unsus- 
pected obstacles. 

“It is only reasonable, Iris, that your 
affanced husband should suffer an 
agony of apprehension on your ac- 
count, and do all that was possible to 
effect your rescue.” 

“My—affianced—husband?” 

“Well, my dear girl, perhaps that is 
hardly the correct phrase from your 
point of view. Yet you cannot fail 
to remember that Lord Ventnor # 

“Father, dear,’ said Iris solemnly, 
but in a voice free from all uncertain- 
ty, “my aflianced husband stands here! 
We plighted our troth at the very gate 
ef death. It was ratified in the pres- 
ence of God, and has been blessed by 
Him. I have made no compact with 
Lord Ventnor. He is a base and un- 
worthy man. Did you but know tha 
truth concerning him you would not 
mention his name in the same breath 
with mine. Would he, Robert?” 

Never was man so perplexed as the 
unfortunate ship owner. In the in- 
stant that his beloved daughter was 
restored to him out of the very depths 
of the sea, he was asked either to un- 
dertake the role of a disappointed and 
unforgiving parent, or sanction her 
marriage to a truculent-looking per- 
son of most forbidding if otherwise 
manly appearance, who had certainly 
saved her from death im ways not 
presently clear to him, but who could 
not be regarded as a suitable son-in- 
law solely on that account. 

Anstruther, quicker than Iris to ap- 
preciate Sir Arthur Deane’s dilemma, 
gallantly helped him. He placed a lov. 
ing hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

“Be advised by me, Sir Arthur, and 
you, too, Iris,” he said. “This is no 
hour for such explanations. Leave me 
to deal with Lord Ventnor. I am con- 
tent to trust the ultimate verdict to 
you, Sir Arthur. You will learn in due 
course all that has .happened. Go on 
board, Iris. Meet Lord Ventnor as you 
would meet any other friend. You will 
not marry him, I know. I can irust 
you.” He said this with a smile that 
rebbed the words of serious purport. 
“Believe me, you two can find plenty 
to occupy your minds today with- 
out troubling yourselves about Lord 
Ventnor. 

“J am very much obliged to you,” 
murmured the baronet, who, notwith- 
standing his worry, was far too expe- 
rienced a man of the world not to ac- 
knowledge the good sense of this ad- 
vice, no matter how ruffianly might be 
the guise of the stranger person who 
gave it. 

“That is settled, then,’’ said Robert, 
laughing good-naturedly, for he well 
knew what a weird spectacle he must 
present to the bewildered old. gentle- 
man 

Iris rapidly gathered the drift of 
her lover’s wishes. 

“Come, father,’ she cried merrily. 
“I am aching to see what the ship’s 
stores, which you and Robert pin your 
faith to, can do for me in the shape 
of garments." 

Sir Arthur- Deane gladly availed 
himself of the proffered compromise. 
He assisted Iris into the boat, though 
that active young person was far bet- 
ter able to support him, and a word to 
the officer in command sent the gig 
fivine back to the ship, ‘Anstruther, 





during a momentary delay, made a 
small request on his own account. 
Lieutenant Playdon, nearly as big a 
man as Robert, dispatched a note to 
his servant, and the gig speedily re- 
turned with a complete assortment of 
clothing and linen. The man _ also 
brought a dressing case, with the re- 
sult that a dip in the bath, and ten 
minutes in the hands of an expert 
valet, had made Anstruther a new 


man. 

Robert did not forget to write out a 
formal notice and fasten it to the 
rock. This proceeding further mysti- 
fied the otticers of the Orient, who had 
gradually formed a connected idea of 
the great fight made by the _ ship- 
wrecked pair, though Anstruther 
squirmed inwardly when he thought 
of the manner in which Iris would 
picture the scene. As it was, he had 
the first innings, and he did not fail 
to use the opportunity. In the few 
terse words which the militant Briton 
best understands, he described the 
girl’s fortitude, her unflagging cheer- 
fulness, her uncomplaining readiness 
to do and dare. 

When he ended, the first lieutenant, 
who commanded ithe boats sent in 
pursuit of the fying Dyaks—the Orient 
sank both sampans as soon as they 
were launched—summed up the gen- 
eral verdict— 

“You do not need our admiration, 
Captain Anstruther. Each man of us 
envies you from the bottom of his 
soul.” 

“I do, I know—from the very bilge,”’ 
exclaimed a stout midshipmen, one of 
those who had seen Iris. 

Robert waited until the laugh died 
away. 

“There is an error about my rank,” 
he said. “I did once hold a commis- 
sion in the Indian army, but I was 
court-marshaled and cashiered in 
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through the little circle. Robert's face 
paled somewhat. What first-rate chaps 
they were, to be sure! 

“I can only thank you,” he said un- 
steadily “Your kindness is more try- 
ing than sdversity.” 

A rustle of silk, the intrusion into 
the intent knot of men of a young lady 
in a Paris gown, a Paris hat, carrying 
a Trouville parasol, and most exqui- 
sitely gloved and booted, made every 
one gasp. 

“Oh, Robert, how could you? 
tually didn’t know you!” 

Thus Iris, bewitchingly attired, and 
gazing now with provoking admiration 
at Robert, who certainly offered al- 
most as great a contrast to his former 
state as did the girl herself. He re- 
turned her look with interest. 

“Would any man 0believe,” he 
laughed, “that clothes would do so 
much for a woman?” : 

“What a left-handed compliment! 
But come, dearest, Captain Fitzroy 
and Lord Ventnor have come ashore 
with father and me. They want us to 
show them everything You will ex- 
cuse him, won't you?” she added, with 
a seraphic smile to the others. 

They waiked off together. 

“Jimmy” gasped the fat midship- 
man to a janky youth. “She's got on 
your togs!" 

Meaning that Iris had ransacked 
the Orient's theatrical wardrobe, and 
pounced on the swell outfit of the 
principal female impersonator in the 
ship’s company. 


I ac- 


Bargains, Great and Small 

Lord Ventnor was no fool. Whilst 
Iris was transforming herself from a 
semi-savage condition into a sem- 
blance of an ultra chic Parisienne— 
the Orient’s dramatic costumier went 
in for strong stage effects in feminine 
attire—Sir Arthur Deane told the 
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Hong Kong six months ago. I was un. 
justly convicted on a grave charge, 
and I hope some day to clear myself. 


* Meanwhile I am a mere civilian, It 


was only Miss Deane’s generous sym- 
pathy which led her to mention my 
former rank, Mr Playdon.” 

Had another of the Orient’s 12- 
pounder shells suddenly burst in the 
midst of the group of officers, it would 
have created less dismay than this un- 
expected avowal. Court-martialed, 
Cashiered! None but a service man 
can grasp the awful sifinificance of 
those words to the commisioned ranks 
of the army and navy. 

Anstruther well knew what he was 
doing. Somewhow, he found nothing 
hard in the performance of these pen- 
ances now. Of course, the ugly truth 
must be revealed the moment Lord 
Ventnor heard his name. It was not 
fair to the good fellows crowding 
around him, and offering every atten- 
tion that the frank hospitality of the 
British sailor could suggest, to permit 
them to adopt the tone of friendly 
equality which rigid discipline, if 
nothing else, would not allow them to 
maintain. 

The first lieutenant, by reason of 
his rank, was compelled to say some- 
thing— 

“That is a devilish bad 
Anstruther,” he blurted out. 

“Well, you know, I had to tell you.” 

He smiled unaffectedly at the won- 
dering circle. He, too, was an officer, 
and appreciated their sentiments. 

The first lieutenant again phrased 
the thoughts of his juniors— 

“T, and every other man in the ship, 
cannot help but sympathize with you 
But whatever may be your record—if 
you were an escaped convict, Mr 
Anstruther—no one could ~withhold 
from you the praise deserved for your 
magnificent stand against overwhelm- 


job, Mr 


ing odds. Our duty is plain. We will 
bring you to Singapore, where the 
others will no doubt wish to go im- 


mediately. I will teil the captain what 
you have been good enough to ac- 
quaint us with. Meanwhile we will 
give you every asistance, and—er—at- 
tention in our power.” 

A murmur of approbation ran 
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earl sométhing of the state of affairs 
on the island. 

“She is an enthusiastic, high- 
spirited girl,’ he urged upon his sur- 
prised hearer, who expected a very 
different expression of opinion. “This 
fellow Anstruther is a plausible sort 
of rascal, a good man in a tight place, 
too—just the sort of fire-eating black- 
guard who would fill the heroic bill 
where a fight is concerned. Damn 
him, he licked me twice.” 

Further amazement for the ship- 
owner. 

“Yes, it’s quite true. I interfered 
with his little games, and he gave me 
the usual reward of the devil's apothe- 
cary. Leave Iris alone. At present 
she is strung up to an intense pitch 
of gratitude, having barely escaped a 
terrible fate. Let her come back to 
the normal. Anstruther’s shady record 
must gradually leak out. That will 
disgust her. In a week she will ap- 
peal to you to buy him off. He is 
hard up—cut off by his people and 
that sort of thing. There you prob- 
ably have the measure of his schem- 
ing. He knows quite well that he can 
never marry your daughter. It is all 
a matter of price.”’ 

Sir Arthur willingly allowed himself 
to be persuaded. At the back of his 
head there was an uneasy conscious- 
ness that it was not “all a matter of 
price.” If it were he would never 
trust a man’s face again. Sut 
Ventnor'’s well-balanced arguments 

wayed him. 

Lord Ventnor played his cards with 
a deeper design. He bowed to the 


inevitable Iris said she loved his 
rival Very well. To attempt to dis- 
suade her was to throw her more 
clesely into that rival’s arms The 


right course was to appear resigned, 


saddened, compelled against his will 
to reveal the distressing truth. Fur- 
ther, he counted on Anstruther’s quick 
temper as an active agent. Such a 
man would be the (first to rebel 
against an assumption of pitying 
tolerance. He would bring bitter 


charges of conspiracy, of unbelievable 
compact to secure his ruin. Ali this 
must recoil on his own head when 


the facts were laid bare. Not even 
the hero of the island could prevail 
against the terrible indictment of the 
court martial. Finally, at Singapore, 
three days distant, Colonel Costobell 
and his wife were staying. Lord 
Ventnor, alone of those on board, 
knew this. Indeed, he accompanied 
Sir Arthur Deane largely in order to 
break off a somewhat trying entangle - 
ment. He smiled complacently as he 
thought of the effect on Iris of Mrs 
Costobell’s indignant remonstrances 
when the baronet asked that injured 
lady to tell the girl all that had hap- 
pened at Hong Kong. 


The Ex-Officer 


He came ashore with Iris and her 
father; the captain of the Orient also 
joined the party. The three men 
watched Robert and the girl walking 
toward them from the group of 
officers. 

“Anstruther is a smart-looking fel-« 
low,” commented Captain Fitzroy. 
“Who is he?” 

Truth to tell, the gallant commander 
of the Orient was secretly amazed by 
the metamorphosis effected in Rob- 
ert’s appearance since he scrutinized 
him through his glasses. Iris, too, 
unaccustomed to the constraint of. 
high-heeled shoes, clung to the non- 
descript’s arm in a manner that shook 
the sailor’s faith in Lord Ventnor's 
pretentions as her favored suitor. 

Poor Sir Arthur said not a word, 
but his lordship was quite at ease— 

“From his name, and from what 
Deane tells me, I believe he is an ex- 
oficer of the Indian amy.” 

“Ah. He has left the service?” 

“Yes. I met him in Hong Kong.” 

“Then you know him?’ 

“Quite well, if he is the man f[ 
imagine.” 

“That is really very nice of Vent- 
nor,” thought the shipowner. “The 
last thing I should credit him with 
would be a forgiving disposition.” 

Meanwhile Anstruther was reading 
Tris a little lecture. “Sweet one,” he 
explained to her, “do not allude to me 
by my former rank. I am not entitled 
to it. Some day, please God, it will 
be restored to me. At present I am 
a plain civilian.” 

“I think you very handsome.” 

“Don't tease, there’s a good girl. It 
is not fair with ali these people look- 
ing. By the way, Iris, during the next 
few days say nothing about our 
mine.”’ 

“Oh, why not?” 

“Just a personal 
please me.” 

“If it pleases you, 
satisfied.”’ 

He pressed her arm by way of an- 
swer. They were too near to tile 
waiting trio for other comment. 

“Captain Fitzroy,’ cried Iris, “let 
me introduce Mr Anstruther to you. 
Lord Ventnor, you have met Mr 
Anstruther before.” 

The sailor shovk hands. 
Ventnor smiled affably. 

“Your enforced residence on thea 
island seems to have agreed wit! 
you,” he said. 

“Admirably. Life here had _ its 
drawbacks, but we fought our er- 
emies in the open. Didn't we, Iris’ 

“Yes, dear. The Poor Dyaks were 
not sufficiently modernized to attack 
us with false testimony.” 

His lordship’s sallow face wrinkled 
somewhat. So Iris knew of the court- 
martial, nor was she afraid to pro- 
claim to all the world that this man 
was her lover. As for Captain Fitz- 
roy, his bushy eyebrows disappeared 
into his peaked cap when he heard 
the manner of their speech. 

The next hour Robert became 
auditor rather than narrator. It was 
Iris who told of his wild fight against 
wind and waves, Iris who showed 
them where he fought with the devil 
fish, Iris who expatiated on the long 
days of ceaseless toil, his dauntiless 
courage in the face of every difficulty, 
the way in which he rescued her 
from the clutch of the savages, the 
skill of his preparations against the 
anticipated attack, and the last great 
achievement of all, when, time after 
time, he foiled the Dyaks’ best-laid 
plans, and flung them off, crippled 
and disheartened, during the many 
nhases of the thirty hours’, battle 


whim. It will 


Robert, I ax. 


Lor:l 


She had an _e attentive audience. 
Most of the boat's officers quietly 
came up and followed the girl's glow~ 


ing recital with breathless interest. 
Robert vainly éndeavored more than 


once to laugh away her thrilling 
eulogy. But she would have none 
of it. 

A trumpeter on board the Orient 
was blowing his lungs out to summon 
them to luncheon, 

Later in the day the first lieuten~ 


ant told his chief of 
voluntary statement concerning the 
court-martial. Captain Fitzroy was 
naturally pained by this unpleasant 
revelation, but he took exactly the 
same view as that expressed by thd 


Anstruther's 
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first lieutenant in Robert’s presence. 

Nevertheless he pondered the mat- 
ter, and seized an early opportunity 
of mentioning it to Lord Ventnor. 
That distinguished nobleman was 
vastly surprised to learn how Anstru- 
ther had cut the ground from beneath 
his feet. 

“Yes,”” he said, in reply to the 
sailor’s request for information, “I 
know all about it. It could not well 
be otherwise, seeing that next to Mrs 
Costobell I was the principal witness 
against him.” 





“That must have been d d awk- 
ward for you,” was the unexpected 
comment, 

“Indeed! Why?” 


“Because rumor linked your name 
with that of the lady in a somewhat 
outspoken way.” 

“You astonish me. Anstruther cer- 
tainly made some stupid allegations 
during the trial; but I had no idea 
he was able to spread this malicious 
report subsequently.” 

“IT am not talking of Hong Kong, 
my lord, but of Singapore, months 
later.” 

Captain Fitzroy’s tone was exceed- 
ingly dry. Indeed, some people might 
deem it offensive. 

His lordship permitted himself the 
rare luxury of an angry scowl. 

“Rumor is a lying jade at the best,” 
he said curtly. “‘You must remember, 
Captain Fitzroy, that I have uttered 
no word of scandal about Mr Anstru- 
ther, and any doubts concerning his 
conduct can be set at rest by per- 
suing the records of his case in the 


adjutant-general’s office at Hong 
Kong.” 
“FHium!” said the sailor, turning on 


his heel to enter the chart-room. 
The girl and her father went back 
to the island with Robert. After 
iaking thought, the latter decided to 
ask Mir Jan to remain in possession 
until he returned. There was not 
much risk of another Dyak invasion. 
The fate of Taung S’Ali’s expedition 


would not encourage a fresh set of 
marauders, and the Mahommedan 
would be well armed to meet un- 
foreseen contingencies, whilst on 
his, Anstruther’s, representations the 
Orient would land an abundance of 
stores. In any event, it was better 
for the native to live in freedom on 
Rainbow Island than to be handed 


over to the authorities as an escaped 
convict, which must be his immediate 
fate no matter what magnanimous 
view the government of Indian might 
afterward take of his services. 


Mir Jan’s answer was emphatic. He 
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took off his turban and placed it on 
Anstruther’s feet. 

“Sahib,” he said, “I am your dog. 
If, some day, I am found worthy to 
be your faithful servant, then shall I 
know that Allah has pardoned my 
transgressions. I only killed a man 
because 

“Peace, Mir Jan. Let him rest.” 

Sir Arthur Deane managed to re- 
press a sigh. In spite of himself he 
could not help liking Anstruther. The 
man was magnetic, a hero, an ideal 
gentleman. No wonder his daughter 
was infatuated with him. Yet the 
future was dark and storm-tossed, full 
of sinister threats and complications. 
Iris did not know the wretched cir- 
cumstances which had come to pass 
since they parted, and which had 
changed the whole aspect of his life. 
How could he tell her? Why should 
it be his miserable lot to snatch the 
cup of happiness from her lips? In 
that moment of silent agony he wished 
he were dead, for death alone could 
remove the burden laid on him. Well, 
surely he might bask in the sunshine 
of her laughter for another day. No 
need to embitter her joyous heart until 
he was driven to it by the neces- 
sity. 

The Baronet’s Insurance Policy 


They behaved like school children 
on a picnic. They roared over Iris’s 
troubles in the matter of divided 
skirts, too much divided to be at all 
pleasant. The shipowner tasted some 
of her sago bread, and vowed it was 
excellent. They unearthed two bottles 
of champagne; the last of the case, 
and promised each other a hearty 
toast at dinner. Nothing would con- 
tent Iris but that they should draw a 
farewell bucketful of water from the 
well and drench the pitcher plant with 
a torrential shower. 

Robert carefully secured the pocket- 
books, money and other effects found 
on their dead companions. The bar- 
onet, of course, knew all the princi- 
pal officers of the Sirdar. He surveyed 
these mournful relics with sorrowful 
interest. 

“The Sirdar 
my fleet, and Captain 
trusted commander,” he said. “You 
may well imagine, Mr Anstruther, 
what a cruel blow it was to lose such 
a vessel, with all these people on 
board, and my only daughter amongst 
them. I wonder now that it did not 
kill me.” 

“She was a splendid sea boat, sir. 
Although disabled, she fought gal- 
lantly against the typhoon. Nothing 





was the crack ship of 
Ross my most 


‘shoal in the Hooghly. 


short of a reef would break her up.” 

“Ah, well,”” sighed the shipowner, 
“the few timbers you have shown me 
here are the remaining assets out of 


000. 

“Was she not insured?” 
Robert. 

“No; that is, I have recently adopted 
a scheme of mutual self-insurance, 
and the loss falls pro rata on my other 
vessels.” 

The baronet glanced covertly at 


inquired 


Iris. The words conveyed little mean- 
ing to her. Indeed, she broke in with 
a laugh— 


“T am afraid I have heard you say, 
father, dear, that some ships in the 
fleet paid you best when they ran 
ashore.” 

“Yes, Iris. That often happened in 
the old days. It is different now. 
Moreover, I have not told you the ex- 
tent of my calamities. The Sirdar was 
lost on March 18, though I did not 
know it for certain until this morn- 
ing. But on March 25 the Bahadur 
was sunk in the Mersey during a fog, 
and three days later the Jemadar 
turned turtle on the James and Mary 
Happily there 
were no lives lost in either of these 
cases.”’ 

Even Iris was appalled by this list 
of casualties. 

“My poor, dear dad!’ she cried. 
“To think that all these troubles 
should occur the very moment I left 
you!” 

Robert’s concluding act was to pack 
two empty oil-tins with all the valu- 
able lumps of auriferous quartz he 
could find where he shot the rubbish 
from the cave beneath the trees. On 
top of these he placed some antimony 
ore, and Mir Jan, wondering why the 
sahib wanted the stuff, carried the 
consignment to the waiting boat. 
Lieutenant Playdon, in command of 
the last party of sailors to quit the 
island, evidently expected Mir Jan to 
accompany them, but Anstruther ex- 


plained that the man would await 
his return, some time in June. or 
July. 

Sir Arthur Deane found himself 


of this ex- 
steadfast to 


speculating on the cause 
traordinary resolve, but, 
his policy of avoiding controversial 
matters, said nothing. A few words 
to the captain procured enough stores 
to keep the Mohammedan for six 
months at least, and whilst these were 
being landed the question was raised 
how best to dispose of the Dyaks. 

The commander wished to consult 
the convenience of his guests. 

“Tf we go a little out of our way and 
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land them in Borneo,” he said, “‘they 
will be hanged without troubling you 
further. If I take them to Singapore 
they will be tried on your evidence 
and sent to penal servitude, Which is 
it to be?” 

It was Iris who decided. 

“T cannot bear to think of more 
lives being sacrificed,” she protested. 
“Perhaps if these men are treated 
mercifully and sent to their homes 
after some punishment their example 
may serve as a deterrent to others.” 

So it was settled that way. The 
anchor rattled up to its berth and the 
Orient turned her head toward Sing- 
apore. As she steadily passed away 
into the deepening azure the girl and 
her lover watched the familiar out- 
lines of Rainbow Island growing dim 
in the evening light. For a long while 
they could see Mir Jan's tall, thin 
figure motionless on a rock at the ex- 
tremity of Europa Point. Their hut, 
the reef, the ledge, came into view as 
the cruiser swung round to a more 
northerly course. 

Iris had thrown an arm across her 
father’s shoulders. The three were 
left alone just then, and they were 
silent for many minutes. At last the 
flying miles merged the solitary palm 
beyond the lagoon with the foliage on 
the cliff. The wide cleft of Prospect 
Park grew less distince. Mir Jan’s 
white-clothed figure was lost in the 
dark background. The island was be- 


coming vague, dreamlike, a _ blurred 
memory. 
“Robert,” said the girl devoutly, 


“God has been very good to us.” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I was thinking, 
even this instant. of the verse that is 
carved on the gate of the Memorial 
Well at Cawnpore: ‘These are they 
which came out of great tribulation.’ 
We, too, have come out of great trib- 
ulation, happily with our lives—and 
more. The decrees of fate are indeed 
inscrutable.” 

Iris turned to him a_ face 
with loving comprehension. 


{Concluded Next Week.] 
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A small West Philadelphia boy may 
be an author some day. He has just 
finished his first essay. Itis on a dog. 

“A dog is a animule with four legs, 
a tale, and pants but he never changes 
them. He wags his tale when he is 
glad and sits on it when he is sorry. 
A dog is a useful animule because. he 
bites burglars but he is more trouble 
than he is worth when he tracks mud 
on the carpet. <A bull dog is the king 
of beests.’’—[The Harvester World. 
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$1, 250.00 First 


$625.00 - 
$350.00 - - - 
$250.00 a - ~ 
$150.00 - - - 
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$50.00 . - - 
$20.00 . . ° 
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CHARLES M. SHELDON, D. D. 
Pastor; author of 


A series of 60 pictures has been published. 
pictures can be obtained free, as related below. 
picture was drawn by the artist so as to represent or 
illustrate some verse from the Bible; 
being thus produced, 
receives no attention from the publishers, 
question is put_ to YOU as to which Bible quotation 
will best describe the given picture. 
mit as many as five solutions for each picture. 


The answers, 
will be compared by the Committee of Judges; and 
the latter will approve the most fitting answers as 
the best. 


Second Prize 
Third Prize 
Fourth Prize 
Fifth Prize 
Sixth Prize 
Seventh Prize 
Eighth Prize 
Ninth Prize 
Next 15 Prizes 
- Next 395 Prizes 
419 Prizes, All Cash 


A Total of $3,500.00 


“In His Steps’’ 


JUDGE A. 8. TOMPKINS 
Jurist, Justice N. ¥. State Supreme Court 


Orange Judd American Agriculturist has the pleasure to announce 


these seven eminent gentlemen 


Judges of the Bible Picture Contest 


EXPLANATION OF THE CONTEST 


These 
Each 


but, the picture 
artist’s particular notion 
and the 


the 
You may sub- 


thus submitted by the contestants, 


Then every contestant will receive credit 


Full information about 






Prize 


























is room for al 









from the Bible,” 








free on request, telling how you can compete with- 
out expense or other obligation. 
send particulars to as many persons as you suggest; 
so show your appreciation of the Contest feature by 
giving us the names and addresses of friends and 
neighbors by? you think might be interested. 


Our Offer to You 


The Bible Picture Contest Outfit, consisting of “Gems 
Reply Book, 
your verses for the pictures, and Contest Pictures will be sent 
to you at once as a free premium, if you will subscribe (or 
renew or extend your present subscription) 
Agriculturist for one year and-to the Christian Herald (the 
national weekly for the home, a superbly illustrated magazine) 
for eight months, at the joint rate of two dollars. 
both subscriptions can be for yourself or any other person. 


Use the coupon here on the right — 


according to the number of best answers submitted 
See the list of prizes, which will 
highest ranking contestants, enu- 
In the event 
of ties, every tying contestant will receive the full 


by such contestant. 
be awarded to the 
merated in the lower left-hand corner. 


reward (cash) tied for. 


No Bible verses will be accepted as answers unless 
they have been selected by contestants out of the 
standard and exclusive list of eligible answers, known 
provision of the 
makes the Contest uniformly fair for every- 
but alert observation 


“Gems from the Bible.” The 
“Gems” 
body. No special knowledge 


and judgment will win. 
the Contest 


as 


will be sent 


We shall gladly 


DR. HENRY OTIS DWIGHT 
Recording Secretary, Amer. Bible Society 


WILBERT W. WHITE, D. D. 
Pres. Bible Teachers’ Training School, N.Y. 





JAMES M. GRAY, D. D. 
Dean of Moody Bible Institute 
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in which to write and submit 






to American 


Either or 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
315 Fourth Ave., 
Gentlemen—Please send me the Bible Picture Contest Out- 

fit as a free premium in consideration of my now ordering 
one year’s subscription to American Agriculturist and eight 
(35 weekly 
Herald, for which I inclose two dollars. 


(Sote= the outfit will be sent to address below and suhecription will be credited 
© same person unless otherwise designated on additional ebeet of paper. 


New York, N. Y. 


issues) subscription to the Christian 
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Just One Apiece 
E. J. F. 

Here is an idea for the fellows who 
are too small to go into the regular 
corn and potato contests, and boys 
whose fathers have not enough land— 
or won't let them have aS much as is 
necessary for these contests. 

Anybody can try my plan if he has 
only a little yard or garden, because 
I did it in a corner of my garden, and 
that is\a very little one. So I want 
some of the boys to do just what I did 
lust year, and see if they can beat me. 
i planted just one potato, a good, 
smooth one, the size of an egg. IL 
planted it whole, and just the way my 
father told me. Then I kept it hoed 
and watered it some, and when the 
weuther got hot [ put mulch around 
it-and left it alone. 

{ dug eleven potatoes, 
rippers, almost half a pound apiece, 
and all together they weighed 2% 
pounds. Wasn't that pretty good? The 
second year one of the big ones was 
dead, but I cut up the rest and planted 
them, and'I got sixteen pounds—189 
in all, two-thirds of them big enough 


two of them 


pigeons! Where do tney’ come 
from!"’ Great flecks of them. circied 
about, here and there. 

“From St Mark’s. At least they are 
always called the pigeons of St 
Mark’s,” answered a sweet voice at 
her elbow. 

There stood the nicest lady! The 
minute Dot saw her she cried, “Oh, 
you must be an American, too!" 

“Yes,” nodded the lady, “from 
York, but spending the winter 
for my health.” 

“Then please tell me who or what 


New 
here 


St Mark’s is and why he keeps so 
many pigeons.” 

“Surely my little American girl 
knows her Bible!—knows tu.uat St 
Mark was one of Jesus's disciples, 
and that he wrote a book of our lew 
Testament. Of course, he died cen- 


turies and centuries ago, 
is supposed to have 


and his body 
been brought 


from Egypt and buried under that 
wonderful cathedral over yonder 
which they call St Mark's. You must 


go over to see it, its beautiful win- 
dows and carvings and decorations. 
All around you will see flocks or 
pigeons on the ground, so tame they 
will eat out of a stranger's hand, be- 














No 546-——Good Looking Pillow with Any Initial Stamped On It 
to boil or bake—good, 


mealy ones, too. 
Now wouldn't it be jolly to have a 
elub—say five or six boys that go to- 
gether, each plant one potato just the 
same size, the same day, each take 
care of his any way he thinks the best, 
and see which comes out ahead? 

Of course girls could do it as well 
as boys—or I should think if a boy 
and his sister were to try it and see 
which could beat the other, that 
would be fun. And perhaps if you 
write about it to the paper the editor 
wtil print a picture of the one that 
comes out best with his potato. 

{We will be very glad indeed 
do so.] 


to 





Dot Hops, Skips and Jumps 
LEE McCCRAE 
The Tenth Visit 


But the ship did not go very far, 
for where she landed next the coun- 
try was still warm and sunny and the 
wuter the same lovely blue. But 
there was so much water everywhere! 
The airship could hardly find a dry 
place to settle, even in the big city 
with its big buildings. 


“I feel like Noah must have felt 


when the ark was trying to land 
somewhere!” laughed Dot. 

“You must have had a flood here 
lately,’’ she said to a man she saw 
sianding up in a rowboat close to the 
bank. For the water was all up the 
main. street! 


“Flood? What you mean, Miss?” 

(Think of his calling her ‘ Miss” 
when she was only ten! What good 
tanmners he had!) 

“ff mean you must, have 
rain lately. 

Rain? Oh no! This is our dry sea- 

Won’t you ride in my gondola? 
“Gondola? What's that? 
“This. My boat,” he replied, 
ingly striking the sides 
pole. 

Dot had never seen such 
fore. It was bigger than our row 
boats, had a hood over the back part 
that looked like the top of an emi 
grant wagon, while both the front and 
back of the boat curled up to a sharp 
point. And the man did not sit down 
at all; he just stood up and seemed 
to push the water with his pole and 
the gondola slid along as easy as you 
please. She stood still and watched 
as he glided away. 

Then she _ looked 
houses, all of which 
Stone, with plaster 
spots and looking 

“No wonder!”’ 
“With water 


wey;ijim ‘the, : 


had a big 


son. 


laugh- 
with his long 


a skiff be- 


about at 
were built 
dropping 
very old 
said Dot 
a aroune 


the 
of 
off in 
indeed. 

out loud. 
them this 


 SeasontiOh, the. 


cause no one is ever allowed to hurt 
them.” 
“But how can [ walk across this 


wet street?” 

The lady laughed. 
dear, and very deep. Please don't try 
to walk! There are litti¢ bridges 
across from house to house, here and 
there, or you can ride in a gondola 
for just a little money.” 

“Is it as wet as this all the time?” 
asked Dot anxiously. 

“Yes, the city is built 
sea.” 

“Then how do they have street 
parades and funeral processions? And 
where do the children play? 

“Not all of the streets are filled 
with water. Still they do not have 
many things we do for you see they 
could not. They use boats for going 
about; and everybody knows how to 
swim when they want to, the children 
learning as soon as they learn to 
walk, I am told.”’ 

Dot studied over it a bit, 
said: 

“It’s fun enough to 


“It is a canal, 


partly in the 


then she 


visit a place 


like this, but think of playing indoors 
o: swimming to your next door neigh- 
bor’s on an errand! 
call this queer city?’ 
But the lady was gone. 
{Dot visited Italy 


What do they 


last week.! 


‘For Porch, Canoe or Hammock 


This is the time of the year when 
durable, easily and quickly made pil- 
lows are in demand. 


o 5516 Pillow with Monogram 

For a gift that will be highly ap- 
preciated, no better pillow design can 
be imagined than the attractive mono- 
gram style No 5516, shown herewith. 
The monogram shown has the initial 
of the last name in the center, it be- 
ing the most prominent of the three 
letters. We will send this handsome 
pillow cover, top and back of tan 
erash, with 8-inch monogram of any 
three letters, with floss to outline the 
letters, for only 60 cents. If you have 
but two initials the pillow can also be 
made in this style. Be sure to state 
plainly your initials. Print the let- 
ters; do not write them, so there can 
be no mistake. For example, if a 
pillow is desired for J. A. Brown, 
print the letters J A B and we will 
arrange the monogram with the B in 
the center. 

No 546 Pillow with One Initial 

A most practical and quickly fin- 
ished pillow cover that is very popular 
for either outdoor or indoor use _ is 
shown in No 546. The pillow has one 
J7-inch old English style initia! sten- 
ciled in royal blue on tan crash. The 
letter needs outlining with military 
yellow floss, which makes an espe- 
cially attractive contrast against the 
royal blue. Size of pillow 17x21 
inches, with any one old English liet- 


ter in blue, postpaid, with rope floss 
to outline, 50 cents. 
Order by number from our Needle- 


work Department, care of this paper. 





Pineapple Recipes 


HELEN. A, LYMAN 
PINBAPPLE PITE—Cut a good-sized 
pineapple in halves. Pare and core, 


run through the food chopper, saving 
all the juice. Add to pineapple one 
level tablespoon of flour, one egg and 
the yolk of another (save the white 
for frosting), and one-half cup of 
sugar. Stir all together well and bake 
with one crust. This should make one 
pie; if not 
waier. When baked, beat the white 
of egg dry, add sugar to taste and 
spread over the top. 

PINEAPPLE SPONGE—Mix one-fourth 
cup of sugar, one-third cup of corn- 


starch, one-fourth teaspoon of salt to- 
gether. Add one-fourth cup of cold 
milk. When dissolved add three- 
fourths cup of hot milk, stir until 
mixture thickens. Cook about fifteen 
minutes. Have whites of two eggs | 
beaten stiff and small pineapple cut 
up and grated, add to cooked mixture 
and fill individual molds, just dipped 


in cold water. Chill well. 


thin cream. 

PINEAPPLE Wuiep—Take a cup of 
grated pineapple, heat with a cup of 
sugar and a cup of cold water, and let 
simmer fifteen minutes. Soak a table- 
spoon of gelatin in one-half cup of 
cold water while the above is cooking. 
Mix this with the hot pineapple on 
taking it from the fire. Cool and add 
the whites of four eggs beaten stiff. 
Beat all till it begins to harden. Pour 
into a mold. Serve with whipped 
cream and maraschino cherries. 


PINEAPPLE ICE CREAM—One quart of 
milk, one and one-half cups of sugar, 
one pineapple shredded, one quart of 
cream, one tablespoon of flour. Mix 
flour and sugar. Put milk in double 
boiler, and when hot stir in flour and 
sugar, cool and add pineappie and the 
cream and freeze. 


Serve with 
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LATEST MOTORBIKE MODEL 


CHOICE OF 94 STYLES Celers 


famous line of “| 
Sites. 32 others, also 


Sizes othe 
ee. There are eights: 
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[ARVELOUS OFFER -2° = one 
on mal finest of ged Ranger.”* we wi ship : 
it to you on Ss | express prepaid—withouta 
deposit in This offer atiohatety os — 


WRITE ‘TODA Y/ tee one 


¢ showin 
our Tait tice'e or bi bieyotes for 


pT lik walt ifisecr pedia of bicycles, 
equa! ‘or like quality. 8 a cyclo} of bicy 
sundries and useful bicycle information. it’s free. 
TIRES, COASTER £ rear wheels, inner tubes, 
lamps, ¢ i and parts for all bicy- 
cles at Ratt usual prices. A few good perend band 
bicycles taken in trade, to be closed out, $3 to $8. 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in every locality to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1916 model furn: by us. 
Do a bicycle, Secogrenne until you get our 
catalog and new co. offers. ite today. 


en Dept. F-76 CHICAGO, HLL, 
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HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 

Color 


ForR 
Bennty toGeray o¢ Feded Hair. 


1.00 at Drurgists. 














Where Can 
I Buy It? 
American Agriculturist 


Will Tell You, In 
A Personal Letter 


where to get things you want, but don’t 
know where to find. Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau will answer by mail, free of 
cost, subscribers’ inquiries concerning 
anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp tor reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, ad- 
vising you where to get the article. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability of its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American Agriculturist has no metr- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 
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This Farmers’ Bible Class Is So Revitalizing the Spirit of Rural Life as to Have Created a Veritable Forward Movement 


N a little country town the Congre- 
I gational and Methodist societies 
have joined in a union church ané 
Sunday school, in which the two large 
classes are the men's Bible class and 
the women’s Bible class, which take in 


almost every available adult. The 
men’s class holds semiannual ban- 
quets, which bring together socially 
men who otherwise might never meet 
in that way. 


Each ecclesiastical society preserves 
its independent organization but sup- 
ports one pastor, who conducts the 
union § services. In the winter six 
months the new South church is used, 
with its basement rooms and kitchen 
for social functions, while the old 
Methodist church is occupied the rest 
of the year. This union of effort has 
been so successful as to profoundly 
benefit the whole community. Instead 


of two rather weak and struggling 
churches there are now union services 
and united effort of the most interest- 
ing and satisfactory nature. 

The Sunday school is as “different”’ 
as is the church. It is lively and full 
of jov, reverent and interested, yet 
full of vim instead of being “solemn- 
colly.” Its six months’ campaign for 
“every resident a member” concluded 
with a jubilation banquet, at which 
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Portable Telephone Weighing Less Than Three Pounds 


QUIPPED with this instrument, a 


few yards of light emergency 
wire and a short piece of heavy 
e to make the ground connection, 


a person can cut in anywhere along an 


established telephone wire. Intro- 
duced for forest rangers, it may come 
into use on large farms. 
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Ezra Meeker, 85, and His S:hoonermobile, “Pathfinder” 


EAVING Washington, D C fora 
cross-country tour of 3560 miles 
to Olympia, Wash. His purpose 
the Cumberland road 


L 


retrace 


and the Oregon trail, and to report 
cond tions to congress and probable 
cost of transforming this roule into 


au transcontinental military highway. 














Photo Service 


The Boy Scout Movement in the United States 


AS received 
the 


j great impetus during 
past few months. The spirit 
militarism has taken hold of 
the boys from six to 16 years of age, 
but young girls are eager to learn first 


aid and the rudiments of 

This picture shows a battery 
and defense between two 
youngsters in Switzerland, 
so far maintained its 


nursing. 

charge 
groups of 
which has 
neutrality. 











“everybody” was present, old as well 
as young. The “stunts” done and sur- 
prises sprung on that occasion gave 
the people something to talk and 
laugh about for months. For there’s 
laughter in religion, a great abun- 
dance of it, when folks try to live 
their religion! 

This simple and genuine association 
of affairs spiritual and _ social. by 
means wholly devoid of sectarianism, 
has developed to a unique degree the 
community spirit. It is reflected in a 
community council to promote better 
living, better working together and 
better farming. Mutual acquaintance 
and mutual effort have bred mutual 
understanding and mutual confidence. 
An active public spirit is being created 


as the foundation for any other effort 
that may he most necded in local civic, 
religious, social or economic affairs. 
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Women’s Part in the Presidential Campaign 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N Y 
Mrs. Lusk 
Or the first time in American 
history women will participate 
actively in the national conven- 
tions of the great political parties to 


nominate presidential tickets. The 
Montana delegation to the republican 
presidential convention, at Chicago 


next week, includes Louise F. Lusk, 
wife of Frank Lusk. a Montana 
rancher, banker and business man. 
Mrs Lusk and the seven other dele- 


gates were chosen out of 28 candidates 
at the primaries. Mrs Lusk wrote her 
platform, circulated it and ran her 
own campaign, “an old-fashioned 
republican who believes in equal suf- 
frage, preparedness and peace, and in 
keeping the United States the greatest 
nation in the world.” She is typical of 
the brains, energy, ability and char- 


as 


acter of the noble women on the farms 
and in the homes of the west, who 
have made possible this country’s 
momentous development. 

The congressional union women’s 
party convention meets at Chicago 
next week. Its special object is to in- 
duce congress to submit to the states 
for ratification an amendment to the 
federal censtitution so that women 
may enjoy suffrage equally with men. 


The members will wear the ‘Liberty 
yaze”’ hat shown, of pure white soft 
straw combined with folds of dead 
white silk. On the left side is a rib- 
bon trimming .in the congressional 
union colors—purple, white and gold. 





The delerates from this women’s party 
will seck t> make a demonstration in 
or before the republican convention. 




















Photo by Reclamation Service 


Elephant Butte Dam, New Mexico 


REATEST storage dam in the 
world. completed last month, 
cost $5,000,000. Hight 318 feet, 


length on top 1674, stores 856 billion 
gallons. Reservoir is 45 miles long, 


shore line 217 miles. average depth of 


water 65 feet, enough water to cover 
Connecticut 10 inches deep. Built by 
US reclamation service, it can ir- 


rigate 180,000 acres. 
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AUCEAU ANAS GAUUEL UAE UTLED Orange Judd Service Bureau rennees: 


ut 
= Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
: (2) send us full details of your case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return, (2) also inclose your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up subscriber; or if not 
such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. = 
AUCUUEAUENUUCUUAGHOUOOUROUEAACOUSUUCOAUONUEUDEGOGNUEEOUOUEOUEGUEGUEOUONUEOGEOOUUAS: PUMSEUOUULEDEGUOAUEOEOOOUEAUEODEO OOH A UEEAAUENLGOOGUO EAU AOO UO UEAOOOEADEAGOU SAA tuna eet 


Account, Note, Acceptance 

I used to buy anything I wanted from 
my local dealer, have it charged on my 
account, and then paid up in full after 
I had sold my crops or stock in the 
fall. I found this came high, because 
my merchant charged me enough not 
only to yield him a profit but to help 

e up his losses on similar accounts 
that might prove slow, poor or bad. 
Last year I talked it over with him, got 
prices from other local dealers, from 
merchants in a nearby city, and from 
manufacturers. My old dealer said he 
would meet any of the other’s quota- 
tions if I would pay him part cash and 
give my note for the balance, same as 
they wanted. We did business on that 
basis, and it saved me considerable be- 
cause the discount (interest in advance) 
on my note was very much less than the 
higher price I would have to pay on 
open account. Now my merchant and 
banker figure that if I would “accept” 
my merchant’s drafts on me it would be 
still better for both of us. This “ac- 
ceptance” plan is new. Please make it 
plain.—[J. S. L. 

“The trade acceptance is a draft of 
definite maturity, drawn to order on a 
buyer by a seller, and bearing across 
the face of the instrument the signed 
acceptance of the buyer, without qual- 
ification or conditions.” It is in uni- 
versal use among all kinds of people 
in Europe but is coming into vogue 
here only since the federal reserve 
law. Suppose you, John Doe of Doe- 
ville, N Y, buy $500 worth of ferti- 
lizers from American Agricultural 
Chemical Co upon the above plan, 
payable in say six months from April 
1 Then it would send you a draft 
reading as follows: 

New York, April 1, 1916 $500 

Six months after date pay to the or- 
der of ourselves Five hundred dollars. 
The obligation of the accepter hereof 
arises out of the purchase of goods from 
the drawer Signed American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co, 

To John Doe, Doeville, N Y. 

Stamped across the face of this draft 
would be* these words “Accepted April 
3, 1916. Payable at First National Bank 
of Doevillé, N Y. 

Then there would be one more line 
on which you, Joe Doe, would sign 
your name showing that you accepted 
the draft and agreed to pay it when 
jue. This closes the trade so far as 
the buyer is concerned. The price that 
he pays for the goods and the interest 
if any that he pays for the six months’ 
accommodation, are features of the 
transaction that do not appear in the 
acceptance. In fact, the instrument is 
much like a check dated six months 
ahead. Drawer can indorse this paper 
and discount it with a bank or broker, 
at a low charge for interest, because 
this acceptance must be paid when 
due, unlike a note which may be ex- 
tended by mutual consent. Don’t do 
business this way unless it figures out 
to your advantage. 





Be Careful What You Sign 


Subscribers have complained over 
their dealings with Night Commander 
Lighting Co. After trying out its light- 
ing device, some buyers have coun- 
termanded their order, claiming that 
they understood from the agent that 
the outfit was put in on trial and 
would be removed if not satisfactory. 
Then they learn that the’ contract 
they have signed contains this clause: 
“It is also fully agreed that no agree- 
ment is binding except as provided 
herein, and that this order is not sub- 
ject to countermand.”’ It also says: 
“This contract covers all agreements, 
express or implied.”’ 

In other words, no matter what talk 
the selling agent gives the customer, 
if the buyer signs this contract, he 
may not be able to get out of it unless 
he can prove that the goods are not 
as represented. The company says: 
“We have never yet lost a case in 
New York state,’”’ and refers to a ver- 
dict given it January 14, 1916. 

The situation is clear. If you sign 
one of these contracts, the company 
will expect you to pay for it, whether 
or not you are satisfied with the out- 
fit. Of course if you can prove that 
the agent said you could have it on 
trial, that you could countermand 
your order, that you could refuse to 
pay for the outfit if not satisfactory, 
or that it could be taken out of your 
place without expense to you if you 
were dissatisfied, you might have a 
case in equity, but if you signed the 
order form with the fine print contract 
at the bottom containing the sentences 
above quoted, you may have to pay 
for it. Don’t buy it, therefore, unless 


you are sure it is what you wanf, 
Never sign any document without first 
reading every word of it. Remember, 
you may be bound by what you sign, 
regardless of the agent’s talk. It is 
easy enough to avoid being “stuck’’ on 
any contract by mailing it to Orange 
Judd Service Bureau for expert advice 
BEFORE you sign it. 





Dealings Unsatisfactory 


R. L. Brower & Co, 199 West St, New 
York, wroté me January 13, acknowledg- 
ing receipt of my shipment of 1638 
pounds of dressed chickens, which they 
put in cooler for sale later. Up to this 
time I have written them several let- 
ters, but they have not made any tye 
I valued this shipment at $32.60.— 
{Ernest R. Thomas, Alexander, O. 


This concern has not yet adjusted 
the complaints previously exposed in 
this column. We wish to hear from 
all who have done business’ with 
Brower & Co, or I. C. Iken, proprietor. 





Beware of Quacks 

| was highly pleased to see Orange 
Judd Service Bureau exposing the mis- 
leading advertisement of O K_ Seed 
store. I also was caught as H. H. H. 
was, except that they sent me 10 pack- 
ets instead of 22, After a long delay 
and before that seed arrived, I bought 
other seed. Then I wrote Up-to-Date 
Farming I did not want the paper or 
the seeds. Now they threaten me with 
the law and more costs, I told them in 
my letter it was a poor way to get sub- 
scribers.—[C. Mackey, Euclid, Pa. 

The above is typical of many letters 
that we are receiving. The public has 
no patience with advertisements that 
mislead, or with fake methods in bus- 
iness. ° 


A postal fraud order is out against 
Frontier Mfg Co and G. S. Slingerland, 
its manager, also Perfection Products 
Mfg Co at Niagara Falls, N Y. Its 
scheme was to get its victims to pay it 
an advance fee for the privilege of 
drilling agents to sell its ‘“‘Maknu” fur- 
niture polish, only to find that they 
couldn’t sell the stuff and were so 
much out. A similar scheme was 
worked by C. C. Locke in the name of 
Cc. C. Locke Co, also Utility Sales Co, 
both at Niagara Falls. All were long 
since exposed in this column. 

What has been the experience of 
our subscribers with regard to the dry 
powder fire extinguisher put out by the 
Atlantic Chemical Company, Savan- 
nah, Ga. We have just received a let- 
ter from a subscriber in Mississippi 
who states that he bought a number of 
boxes which were supposed to contain 
this powder, but on examining same 
thoroughly, he found that for the 
‘most part they were empty. He wrote 
directly to the Atlantic Chemical Com- 
pany, Savannah, Ga, and the letter 
was returned to him unclaimed. 


Nathan Brothers, 74 Hudson St, 
New York city, have not applied for 
nor obtained a commission merchant's 
license for the year 1915-6 from the 
state of New York as receivers and 
distributers of produce. If you have 
had experience with them, please re- 
port to this bureau. 





How to Keep Out ot Trouble 

Received the Pierre-Marquette rail- 
road’s voucher you sent me for $125.10 
settling my claim against the railroad 
in full for the loss of stock killed by 
their train. I thank Orange Judd 
Service Bureau very much for collect- 
ing this money for me.—[George Gor- 
ham, Bellaire, Antrim County. Mich. 
[This was an old case, which required 
a lot of work. It was completed with- 
out expense to Mr Gorham, for as a 
paid-in-advance subscriber (as shown 
by his address label inclosed with his 
complaint) he was entitled to this free 
service. So is any subscriber, or any- 
one who becomes a subscriber by 
inclosing $1 with the papers in his 
case, together with stamps for their 
return. ] 

A farmer's wife asks us to instruct 
her how to gamble in wheat options, 
and for the most reliable commission 
houses with which to deal. We decline 
to give this information. In nine cases 
out of ten, such gambling by the inex- 
perienced is almost certain to be a 
dead loss. If by “reliable’’ commission 
house, it is meant one that will insure 
gamblers against loss, we do not know 
of any such, We think about 99% of 


the money invested in options by the 
ignorant or inexperienced is lost. 


J. F. J.: The proposed land “re- 
form” in Mexico has been tried only 
by the government of the state of 
Yucatan, Its purpose there is to force 
higher prices for sisal hemp. It looks 
today as though a long while may 
pass before Mexico is in a position to 
improve its land tenure or to insure 
property and life so that its great na- 
tional resourcegemiay be developed. 





The People’s union oil company, 
Frederick Schultz president and treas- 
user, and Wilkie P. Garrison, vice- 
president, organized way back in 1903, 
claiming to own property in Califor- 
nia, .Colorado and Indiana, is out of 
business and its stock absolutely value- 
less. The company claims to have paid 
one or two dividends out of ' oil 
pumped from its Indiana wells. It has 
been out of business for some years. 


Helpful Advice 


Notwithstanding widespread public- 
ity on the part of the better class of 
publications and repeated exposures 
and prosecution by the federal anthor- 
itites, patent medicine fakers and 
quack doctors continue to exact a 
heavy toll from the credulous public. 
Why will people be deluded into the 
idea that a traveling doctor that 
comes into their little town is really 
the great specialist he claims to be? 
If he were, he wouldn't be traveling 
around the country drumming up bus- 
iness in little towns. 








A subscriber recently gave her note 


for $200 payable in 30 day for a | 


course of treatment in a case which 
should require skilled surgical atten- 
tion. Besides giving the note she gave 
$10 for the first treatment. Afterward 
someone told her the man was a faker 


so she didn’t go back for further treat. 
ments. Meanwhile her note has shown 
up at the local bank for collection. Of 
course she ought not to pay a note 


obtained by fraud, but she may have 
a great deal of trouble to get out of it. 

It is just awful the way some people 
are being fleeced because they are not 
subscribers to this paper and there- 
fore not posted on the many schemes 
that are being worked upon them. 
One of the most glaring plans is for 
the agent to represent that if the vic- 
tim will pay the agent $5, $10 $25, or 
whatever it may be as a membership 
in some purchasing agency, the victim 
thereby will be able to purchase goods 
at less cost than from other sources 
Avoid all such things. We have never 
seen any reason why any person 
should pay any firm any kind of an 
advance fee for the privilege of doing 
business with such firm. Legitimate 
manufacturers, distributers and deal- 
ers are only too glad to have people 
deal with them, without making their 
patrons pay for the privilege. If any 
of these “membership” schemes can 
furnish you goods better and cheaper 
than you can get elsewhere, you may 
wish to deal with them, especially if 
the goods are shipped C O D with 
right of examination, but never pay 
for the privilege of doing business 
with anybody in these enlightened 
days. 





Warnings and Appreciations 


Freight rates on interstate com- 
merce are fixed by law. If for any 
reason whatever the shipper or re- 
cipient of freight pays in excess of the 
legal rate, the railroad must refund 
such excess. On the other hand, if for 
any reason whatever the railroad re- 
ceives less than the legal rate, the 
shipper must make up the deficiency. 
The thing works both ways. Railroads 
sometimes demand an additional pay- 
ment, claiming there is an under- 
charge, when as a matter of fact the 
established rate and_ classification 
show that such claim is not justified. 
It is always a pleasure to serve our 
subscribers in securing prompt ad- 
justment of such cases. 

Those who invested in shares of 
Alaska Central railroad, and there 
seem to have been many such among 
our readers, are informed that their 
interests were all eliminated by fore- 
closure of first mortgage bonds. Then 
the properties were transferred to the 
Alaska Northern, which is the corpo- 
ration purchased by the government. 


ment of my complaint, and many 
thanks to you as we would never have 
received the money had you not han- 
dled the matter for us.—[Mrs D. F. 
Mullins. 








It’s an easy job—requires no ex. 
perience. A-few hours work makes 
your car LOOK LIKE NEW. Re- 
peloting acd 9 Year of mare owe 
vice to it an 

SELLING VALUE, - 


Au Pee See 
to Painting Ou 
Contains everything necessary to repaint 
a Ford or similar sized car, including top. 
Simple directions on each can. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


Complete $3.00 


At basdeace, poles and drug dealers. If 
your ler cannot supply . we will 
deliver on receipt of $3.00. teen 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc., Dept. 27 


Established 1867 Louisville, Ky. 





Buggy Book 


— > 


FREE 








For more than 
thirty years we 
have been build- 
ing high grade 
buggies here,and 
today we are sell- 
ingourfull 
line of 
splendid 
vehicles at 
‘*Before 
the-War’ 
prices, 
Every job is fully guaranteed 

We also manufacture Trailers and com- 
mercial bodies for use with automobiles. 


Catalogs Free on application. Dollars 
saved when you buy of us. 
KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Kalamazoo, Michigan 




















OP VICR OLA Ci aerteee 35.25 Sur) 
Easy to ly, i 
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plit Hickory Wheeld& Top Co. 4119S St. Cincinnati,O, 


Every Farmer Needs 
These Books 


The secret of success in farming is KNOW- 
ING why your neighbor gets better results 
than you do. It is because he KNOWS and 
you do not, because he has studied the subject 
and you have not. If you want to KNOW, 
read the following books. They will show you 
HOW TO GET results. 


Parmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture 


By €. V. Wileox and C. B. Smith. This is 
a practical, concise and complete presentation ou 
the whole subject of agriculture It covers all 
details on the Farm, Orchard and Garden Crops, 
the Feeding and’ Fattening and Diseases of Farm 
Animals, Dairy Farming and Poultry, Irrigation, 
Draining, Fertilizing, Spraying, ete. 6000 topics, 
contains 619 pages, 500 illustrations. Cloth $3.50 


Parmers’ Cyclopedia of Live Stock 


By E. V. Wilcox and C. 8B. Smith. The most 
comprehensive and finest illustrated work on 
Animal Husbandry published. It is new, authori- 
tative, exhaustive, practical, and adapted to all 
sections. Indispensable to every breeder and stock 
farmer. 6%x 9 inches. 768 pages. Cloth. .$4.50 


Pertilizers and Crops 


By Dr. L. L. Van Slyke. This new book is a 
timely presentation of facts, not only giving practi- 
cal methods for using fertilizers in crop growing, 
but placing special emphasis on the reasons under- 
lying their use and on the conditions of greatest 
efficiency. Illustrated. 5%x7% inches. 734 pages. 
SER, 0.e¥6-n6562 cocaccdanaeveceguensess e66R $2.50 






















By ©. W. Burkett. The most complete and popu- 
lar work of the kind ever published. The story 
the properties of the soils, their improvement 
management, as well as a discussion of the prob- 
lems of crop growing and crop feeding, make the 
book valuable to the farmer, student and teacher. 
300 pages. 5%x8 inches. Cloth........... $1.25 


Parm Development 


By W. M. Hays. It takes up farming as @ voca- 
tion, tells about the geological history of the earth, 
explains the way soil is made, describes the 
manner of selecting a farm home, how to subdue 
the land, how to drain and irrigate, and how to 
build roads, bridges and fences. Pro ly iflus- 
trated. 51%4x8 inches. 392 pages. Cloth Net $1.50 


Weeds of the Farm and Garden 


By L. H. Pammel. This treatise will enable the 
farmer to treat his fleld to remove weeds. 

book is profusely illustrated by photographs and 
drawings made expressly for this work, and will 
prove invaluable to every farmer, landowner, gar- 
dener, and” park superintendent. 5x7 ine 
800 pages. Cloth......... cocceeecee NG SLE 


Free on Application 


Send for our new and elaborately illustrated 
catalog, 136 pages, 6x9 inches, containing descrip- 
tions of the above and also 500 of the most 
practical and modern books on farming and allied 
subjects. This will be sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Blidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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A well-designed tire, with a 
fabric whose tensile strength 
is not as high as it ought to 
be, is like a fine house built 
on a rotten foundation. 


In our own fabric mill, we 
have developed a fabric far 
above the ordinary in qual- 
ity. This is the Goodyear 
standard, and all Goodyear 
fabric must now meet a 
quality test much more 
severe than formerly. 


Think what tire fabric must 
stand. Forget the weight 
of the car, the strains and 
stresses of driving, turning, 
quick starting and sudden 


stopping. 


Consider only two great forces 
—air-pressure from within— 
and, Tie without, a million 
hidden enemies at every 
inch of the road. 


Goodyear Takes No Chances 


on Tire Fabric 


These destroyers assault the 
tire at everyturn. They rain 
upon it millions of bludgeon- 
like blows. 


Holes in the road; loose, sharp 
stones; nails, glass, bricks, 
wire, tacks, ruts, friction, 
imbedded stones—all unite 
in a savage onslaught which 
never stops. 


The extra strength of Good- 
year fabric withstands these 
ceaseless attacks long after 
they have ruined tires with 
fabric of lesser quality. 


Perhaps we give greater fabric 
strength than is actually 
needed—perhaps, according 
to ordinary tire standards, 
we are too particular. 


Very well, then—we are too 
particular. 


OODSYEAR 


TIRES 

















Easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers Everywhere 


Goodyear No-Hook Tires 


are fortifred against: 


Rim-cutting—By our No- 
Rim-Cut feature. 


Blow-outs—By our On-Air 
Cure. 


Loose Treads— By our 
Rubber Rivets. 


Insecurity— By our Multiple 
Braided Piano Wire Base. 


Punctures and Skidding— 
By our 
All-Weather Tread. 


Double - Thick . 
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